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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 





post otlics whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is résponsible 
for the payment 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay ill arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, Whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 

OUR ANGELS. 
BY JOUN FLETCHER. 





Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfeet man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early or too late 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 


Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
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EDITORIAL 
The memorial and petition of the Ameri- 
ean Woman Suffrage Association, asking 
Congress for a law securing suffrage to 
women in all the Territories of the United 
States, has been referred to the Committee 
on Territories, and a hearing will be given 

March 19. 


’ 


NOTES. 


—- coe ——- 
The bill to submit a woman suffrage 
amendment to the State constitution has 


passed both branches of the Rhode Island | 


Legislature almost unanimously. <A large 
and enthusiastic meeting of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association was 
held last week Thursday. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was present and spoke. ‘The next 
meeting will be held on the first Thursday 
in April, to rejoice over the success in the 
Legislature, and to decide what to do next. 
The friends of woman suffrage all over the 
Union will rejoice with Rhode Island. 
eee 
Miss Lucretia Crocker has been re-elect- 
ed as school supervisor by a good vote. 
This is a cause for joy to parents, children, 
and especially to the women teachers. 
_ +oo- — 
In Ohio, the Clement Bill to allow wom- 
en to vote for school directors and in 
school matters, and to make them eligible 
as school otlicers, was defeated, March 10, 


in the House of Representatives, receiving 


only thirty-three votes. The opponents 
of the bill doubtless predicted that women 
would desert their children and neglect 
their husbands’ buttons to serve on school 
committee; that husband and wife would 
vote for opposite candidates, and the num- 
ber of divorces would be alarmingly mul- 
tiplied in consequence; that the bad wom- 
en would be the first to rush to the polls, 
and that the good women who do not want 
to vote would all be forced to vote for school 
committee in order to protect the schocls 
from “turbulent women.” To be sure, 
these things have not happened in the 
States where school suffrage has been in 
operation for years; but what are facts 
against a theory? Nevertheless, the good 
work done by the friends in Ohio in circu- 
lating petitions in behalf of this bill will 
not be lost. It all goes to help make 
public sentiment: and sooner or later, not 
only this small measure of justice, but full 





suffrage for all properly-qualitied women, | 


will undoubtedly be granted. 


+o 


The Legislative Committee, on March 10, 
in Connecticut, gave a hearing to the peti- 
tioners for woman suffrage. 


eos + 


In the Ontario Legislature, the bill 
granting full suffrage to women has failed 
to pass. The Toronto Globe says: 


“We regret that the Local House has 
again given the go-by to the woman suf- 
rage question; but the very way in which 
this has been done shows more distinctly 
than ever that it is just a matter of time 
When the measure will be carried, and that 
that time is not far off. Progress rapid 
and steady has been made. ‘The necessary 
‘education’ is going on as quickly as could 
reasonably be expected. If the time is 
not yet, it is not very far off, and the 
friends of the measure can afford to wait 
and work with perfect calmness, but at 
the same time with perfect confidénce.” 


| 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Savurday in | 


In Melrose, Mass., the case of William 
Perry vs. Charles Stebbins which has just 
been decided is of considerable interest, 
and the decision shows the fallacy of the 
assertion often made, that women now 
have equal rights with menin regard to 
everything but suffrage. Orice Stebbins 
and Ann Stebbins, his wife, owned a cer- 
tain estate jointly, which was occupied by 
the plaintiff as tenant. ‘The husband de- 
sired to have the plaintiff, who is a tenant 
at will, leave the place, but the wife wish- 
ed him to remain. The husband then 
leased the premises to the defendant, who 
took possession. ‘The question in the ease 
was Whether the husband has the sole con- 
trol of an estate where it is held by him 
and his wife jointly. and the full court de- 
cides that he has. ‘Legislation is always 
in favor of the legislating class.” 

“er 


Meetings were held this week by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suftrage Associa- 
tion on ‘Thursday evening, March 11, at 
Wellesley Hills: speakers William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. E. M. N. Walton, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and Hon. George A. Walton, 
West Dedham, speakers Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rey. Geo. W. 
Cooke, and others, 


oe = 


Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
as follows: 

National Woman Suffrage Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, Annual Meeting, Meionaon, March 
16 and 17. See notice. 

Tremont Temple, Thursday evening, March 
18, “St. Petersburg and the Art ‘Treasures of the 
Czar.” A fine illustrated lecture by Mr. Sidney 
Dickinson, for the benefit of the Massachusetts 
Woman Sutfrage Association. Music by the 
Mendelssohn Ladies’ Quartette. Organ prelude 
by KE. E. Kelsey. Reserved seats, 50 cents; gal- 
leries, 25 cents. 

Malden, Woman Suffrage League, Tuesday 
evening, March 19, Miss Huldah B, Loud, Mayor 
Coggan and others. 

Randolph, Monday evening, March 22, Stetson 
Hall, Recitation and music by Quartette. Ad- 
dresses by Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Drs. Warren M. Babbitt and EK, A. Allen, 
Messrs. G. W. Pollock and Charles E. Pratt. 
Hon. Winslow Battles will preside. 

South Braintree, Wednesday evening, March 
24, M. BE. Church. Rev. W. L. Hood will pre- 
side. Addresses by Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, Hon. F. A. Hobart, Josephus 
Shaw, George D. Willis, Henry A. Monk, and 
Dr. I. H. Deering. Organ music by Mrs. Flora 
Stoddard. Suffrage choruses led by Prof. E. B. 
Hayward. 


oe 


Do not fail to get tickets to see, by 
aid of the stereopticon, the ‘tart treasures 
of the Czar,” at Tremont Temple on 
Thursday evening next, as illustrated by 
Sidney Dickinson, for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion. 
oe 


The Transcript enumerates the U. 8. 
Senators who believe in woman suflrage: 

‘“[wenty-six senators are known to be 
in favor. Besides Senators Blair, Palmer, 
Hoar, Bowen, Chace, and Sherman, there 
are also Senators Dolph and Mitchell of 
Oregon, Conger of Michigan. Wilson and 
Allison of Lowa, Teller of Colorado, Cam- 
eron and Mitchell of Pennsyivania, Cul- 
lom and Logan of Illinois, Frye of Maine, 
Dawes of Massachusetts, Jones of Nevada, 
Stanford and Miller of California, Miller of 
New York, Pike of New Hampshire, Sabin 
of Minnesota, and Spooner of Wisconsin. 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, lowa, Illinois, Oregon, 
Colorado, and California are the banner 
States for woman suftrage, since both sen- 
ators from these States are in favor.” 


i ae 


The question of woman suffrage was 
brought up in the Universalist ministers’ 
meeting in Boston, last Monday, and a 
lively discussion took place, Rey. Dr. 
Bowles and Mrs. Ada C. Bowles speaking 
strongly in favor. The vote was a tie, 
fourteen ministers voting in the aflirma- 
tive and fourteen in the negative. A min- 
ister from outside the State, who was pres- 
entas a guest, was allowed to vote, in order 
to break the tie; and he voted in the nega- 
tive. Our Universalist brethren must look 
to their laurels. A woman suffrage peti- 
tion was presented at the Methodist min- 
isters’ meeting in Boston this year, and 
was signed by every minister present. 


— eee 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in another 
column, makes a plea for conciseness of 
statement and accuracy of grammar on 
the part of woman suffrage writers. There 
is much to be said in favor of her view. 
Yet such expressions as ‘girl students” 
and **women doctors,” even if grammati- 
cally incorrect, are so convenient and so 
well sanctioned by usage that it is doubt- 
ful if they will ever be given up. So with 
the use of ‘*suffragist’’ in the sense of *‘ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage.” Undoubted- 
ly, there is no authority for it in the dic- 








tionary, but a busy world will seldom take 
the trouble to say in eight syllables what 
itcan say inthree. ‘The progress of civ- 
ilization is constantly coining new words, 
and giving new meanings to old ones. 
The term ‘‘abolitionist.” in the sense of 
an advocate of the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves, came in with the anti-slavery 
struggle, and is not to be found in diction- 
Our 
young writers, however, are in no danger 


aries which antedate that period. 


of erring through over-carefulness in re- 


gard to their literary style, and may take | 


Mrs. Stanton’s words to heart with much | 


profit. Hersecond point, which urges the 


importance of conciseness, cannot be too 


Boil 


the one maxim which every editor longs 


strongly emphasized, 


to impress upon nine-tenths of his con- 
tributors, and which many editors—per- 
haps even those of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


it down” is | 


—sometimes need to take to heart them- 
selves. 
“e- 
Our correspondent “Graham,” whose 


valuable summary of school laws we print 
to-day, points out that while the facts 
show a general activity and advance, they 
do not sustain a claim of improvement in 
all causes. Nor are the facts given as a 
complete statement to date, but only as 
the Jatest information accessible, and in 
some cases coming down as late as 1884, 
The Kentucky law amounts to the same 
thing as before; the wording only is 
changed. In Maine the term “certain” 
school offices is simply changed and the 
offices specified. In Michigan the wording 
only is different. The same is true in Ne- 
braska. New Hampshire makes a very 
slight change. Nevada is still in the list 
of States not allowing any privileges. In 
Wyoming and Washington ‘Territories 
there is no change. Montana, however, 
has an entirely new law, and Dakota 
shows marked advance. 


oe 


Commenting on the case of the old lady 
referred to in last week’s WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL, who never had any spending money 
during her married life without asking her 
husband for it, the Sunday J//erald says: 
“Isnt this more a matter of education in 
the rights and duties of married life than 
it is of suffrage?” It is a matter of educa- 
tion, undoubtedly; but the law is a great 
educator. For generations a married 
woman was unable to control any proper- 
ty. Of late years, through the eflorts of 
the advocates of woman suffrage, the law 
has been modified in many States so that a 
wife can control her separate earnings. 
But the law still gives the sole control of 
the joint earnings of husband and wife to 
the husband, as long as he lives. The law 
has educated husbands to believe that they 
ought to have the exclusive control of the 
family purse. And, in general, the laws 
relating to the rights and duties of mar- 
ried life have educated men to believe that 
the rights are chiefly theirs, and the duties 
chiefly their wives’. Itis not that men 
are brutes, or mean to be unjust to women 3 
but laws made by one sex alone are sure 
to be one-sided, through the ordinary op- 
eration of human selfishness. If women 
alone had been set to make the laws for 
men and women, they would probably 
have done no better. When men and 
women have an equal voice in choosing 
the law-makers, the law will become what 
it should be—an educator in justice rather 
than in injustice. 


—_ oe 

A large meeting of Mormon women was 
held in Salt Lake City, last Saturday, to 
remonstrate against the abolition of polyg- 
amy. ‘They said that they wished to be 
plural wives, and that their preferences 
ought to be respected. Assuming that 
this protest was voluntary, and not, as the 
Gentiles assert, the result of ecclesiastical 
dictation, it effectually disposes of the 
claim that no change ought to be made in 
the status of the women in any part of the 
country until the majority of them demand 
it. he majority of the women in Utah 
are Mormons, and hence are at least theo- 
retical believers in polygamy. Persons 
who hold that polygamy is not for the best 
interests of society are trying to have it 
abolished. * In like manner, those who be- 
lieve that the disfranchisement of women 
is not for the best interests of society are 
trying to have that abolished. In each 
“ase, some women remonstrate. The re- 
monstrance has no more moral significance 
in one case than in the other. It is hon- 
est, and therefore to be respected; but the 
matter must be determined by justice, 
wisdom, and the public good, not by the 
preferences of the majority of women in 


| gage 


| against the election judges, in order to test 





any section of the country, even when 
these preferences are clearly ascertained. | 
= coe -- 

Three Parsi ladies took part in the recent 
Matriculation Examination of the Bombay 
University. One is a granddaughter of 
Mr. Maneckjee Cursetjee, ex-judge of the 
Small Cause Court, who founded the Alex- | 
andra School. The others are daughters 
of Mr. Ardasir Fiatmjee, a solicitor of the 
High Court. All obtained high marks in 
the examination. 


ee 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN ILLINOIS. 


The women of the Englewood Woman 
Sullrage Association, with their president 
Dr. Alice B. Stoeckham, have determined 
to offer their votes at this week's election. 
The Chicago //erald states that they base 
their claim upon the Constitution of the 
United States, with its fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments, and upon the Consti- 
tution of Illinois. If 
fused, as they expect, they propose to en- 
the lawyers and 


their yotes are re- 


best bring suit 


the right of women to vote in Illinois. 

It is hopeless to urge any claim to vote 
under the national Constitution as it now 
stands. ‘The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the United States 
Constitution does not give women the 
right to vote; and this decision settles the 
questionin law. Hence arises the demand 
for a sixteenth amendment, which would 
be needless if the U. 8. Constitution, in its 
présent form, secured suffrage to women, 

But if there is any ground for believing 
that the constitution of Illinois permits 
women to vote, as some good lawyers 
hold, the matter is certainly worth testing. 
The language of the constitutions of 1818 
and 1848 in regard to persons entitled to 
vote was “every white male citizen above 
the age of twenty-one years.” In the 
present constitution the language is am- 
biguous. Itis: ‘Every person having re- 
sided in this State one year, in the county 
ninety days, and in the election district 
thirty days next preceding any election 
therein, who was an elector in this State 
on the first day of April, 1848, or obtained 
a certificate of naturalization *befo:e any 
Court of Record in this State prior to the 
first day of January, 1870, or who shall be 
a male citizen of the United States, above 
the age of twenty-one years, shall be enti- 
tled to vote.” Here are three classes of 
persons enumerated, from two of which 
women are excluded, but not from the 
third. No woman was an elector in 1848, 
and no woman is a male citizen; but some 
women were undoubtedly naturalized prior 
to 1870, and according to the strict letter 
of the law, these **persons” would be en- 
titled te vote. 

Unfortunately, the strict letter of the 
law is generally insisted upon when it 
tells against women, but not when it tells 
in their favor. The principle which ought 
to prevali in the interpretation and appli- 
cation of all law was well stated by Chief 
Justice Park, of Connecticut, when Miss 
Mary Hall applied in 1882 for admission 
to the bar. ‘The counsel opposed to her 
did not deny that the language of the stat- 
ute was comprehensive enough to include 
women, but claimed that at the time when 
it was passed its application to women was 
not thought of, and that the precedents 
were all against such an application. ‘The 
courts of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois, and the United States Court of 
Claims, had all taken this view. But Chief 
Justice Park thought differently. In the 
course of an able discussion of the legal 
point at issue, he laid down this general 
rule: 

**We are not to forget that all statutes 
are to be construed, as far as possible, in 
favor of equality of rights. All restric- 
tions upon human liberty, all claims for 
special privileges, are to be regarded as 
having the presumption of law against 
them, and as standing upon their defence, 
and can be sustained, if at all by valid leg- 
islation, only by the clear expression or 
clear implication of the law.” 

And he decided that as the statutes of 
Counecticut did not, by their ‘clear ex- 
pression or clear implication,” forbid 
women to practise law, Miss Hall could 
do so, without further legislation. If this 
sound principle were to prevail universal- 
ly, the Illinois women would win their 
ase. 

Whether they win it or not, their effort 
will do good by creating agitation, and 
will call attention to the fact that half the 
citizens of the United States have no voice 
in choosing the law-makers whom all the | 
citizens are obliged to obey. We shall 
wait with interest to learn the result. 

A. S. 


B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN NATALIE, of Servia, will visit 


| the Isle of Wight next summer. 


Miss Mason has opened in London a 
*House of Rest” for missionaries of all 
denominations. 

Mus. MAy, of Chicago, has been award- 
ed a royalty on jail-locks by the Court in 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. DoLLY MADISON is the only lady 
who has ever been, by resolution, invited 
to a seat on the floor of the U. 

Mrs. ANNA Lea Mernrirr, the 
brated American artist, has painted por- 


S. Senate, 


cele- 


traits of Tennyson's grandchildren. 
has written a short 
S7, Nis 


ALCOTI 
blind for 
given the proceeds, S125, to the kindergar- 


Louisa M. 


story on the and 


holas, 


} ten for little sightless children. 


Mrs. Frances Hopagson Boernerr be- 
gins a new story in the St. Vieholas for 
March. [tis called ‘Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” 

MADAME RisvTort has her 
memoirs, and had them translated = ‘They 
will appear simultaneously Englich, 
French, German, and [talian. 


completed 
in 


SARAH WINNEMUCCA, the Piute princess, 
has built a schoolhouse at Lovelock, Nev., 
where twenty-five Piutes are learning to 
read and write. 

Miss MILprep Lee, daughter of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, was given a reception 
by old soldiers at Louisville recently. 
The blue and the gray united in honoring 
her. 

Miss MARIAN Foster, the crippled ar- 
tist, has visited the White House at the in- 
vitation of Miss Cleveland, and has had an 
interview with the President, of whom 
she is painting a portrait. 

Mrs. HeNpricks, widow of the late 
Vice-President, has been chosen one of the 
directors of the Hecla Mining Company, 
which controls one of the largest silver 
mining and reducing interests in Montana. 

JANE AMY MCKINNEY is the first and 
so far, the only woman to matriculate in 
the new department of pharmacy connect- 
ed with the Iowa State University. She 
has finished her course, and returned on 
the 6th inst. to her home in Decorah, Ia. 


PUNDITA RAMABAI, a distinguished 
Brahmin lady, with her daughter five 
years of age, arrived in Philadelphia last 
week, to witness the graduation, at the 
Woman’s Medical College, of her relative, 
Mrs. Anandebai Joshee. 

Mrs. JULIE NEUMANN gave 20,000 marks 
to the Jewish community of Berlin as a 
fund whose interest should furnish sti- 
pends to poor Jewish students who wish 
to study at higher industrial schools. We 
hope young women were included, but 
fear that the gift aided only young men. 

Mrs. HELEN M. Goucar, on her return 
from the Washington Convention, ad- 
dressed meetings in Chickering Hall, New 
York, and at Albany. on temperance; 
also at Cleveland gave two addresses on 
woman suffrage, under the auspices of the 
Western Reserve Club. ‘lhe press speaks 
highly of these efforts. 


LApY ANNE BLUNT, the granddaughter 
of Byron. is said to be one of the cleverest 
women in England. She is an author, a 
musician, a painter, a student in Oriental 
politics, a scholar able to write to her 
Ceylon friends in their own language, the 
capable manager of her beautiful home, 
Crabbet Park, and the teacher of her only 
daughter. Her husband, Mr. W.S. Blunt, 
is a politician, a prose-writer of ability, 
and the author of the “Sonnets of Proteus.” 

Mrs. Harriertr WArp HAWLEY, the 
late wife of the Connecticut Senator, was 
a niece of Henry Ward Beecher. While 
Gen. Hawley wasin the army, his wife was 
a nurse in the hospitals of Virginia. She 
has been her husband’s private secretary 
and political adviser throughout his career, 
attending to all his correspondence, and 
assisting him in many other ways. giving 
her time to those duties instead of to soci- 
ety, to which she was almost « stranger. 

REV. FLORENCE KOLLOCK, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Englewood, IIL, 
has gone to the Pacific Cuast for six 
months, for rest and recuperation. Ata 
farewell reception on the eve of her de- 
parture, free expression was given to the 
cordial esteem in which she is held by her 
people. Miss Kollock’s California address 
will be Los Angeles. She is willing to 
give occasional lectures, and the friends of 
woman suffrage should promptly avail 
themselves of her valuable services. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPsTEAD, LONDON, FEB, 26, 1886. 
Editors Woman's J 
I must begin my letter with the news of 
the day from one of our evening journals: 
“The nineteenth of February deserves to 
asa red-letter day in the 


urnal 


be remembered 
progress of civilization, for this morning 
in the early hours, the first House of Com- 
mons elected by the votes of all the male 
householders of the three kingdoms ae- 
cepted, without a division, the 
reading of the bill admitting all 
householders within the pale of the Con- 
stitution. ‘There was a division on the ad- 
journment preceding the second reading of 


second 


female 


the bill which enabled its opponents to en- 
ter a protest and show that they were ina 
minority of two to three. After that the 
bill was carried without a division, and the 
House of Commons affirmed its allegiance 
to the principle of the rights of women— 
an aflirmation perhaps not less important, 
although much less sensational, than the 
famous Dec'aration of the Rights of Man, 
which such a ‘stir’ in the world a 
century ago.” Two hundredand sixty-seven 


members were in the House when the see- 
ond reading of the woman suflrage bill 
passed, one hundred and sixty-one voting 
in its favor, one hundred and four voting 
for its postponement. The majority con- 
sisted of 77 Liberals. 55 Conservatives, and 
20 Nationalists (Irish). ‘The minority in- 
cluded 66 (so-called) Liberals, 35 Consery- 
atives, and 3 Nationalists. 

By a not inappropriate coincidence, the 
Woman Suffrage Ball, which has been so 
successful of late years, was taking place 
in the Kensington ‘Town Hall the same 
night as the measure to which its profits 
are devoted was passing through Parlia- 
ment. In last year’s Report of the Central 
Society (London) the **Ball Committee” is 
eredited with £135, 9s. %d. contributed to 
its funds. Another and still more suffer- 
ing case than political disfranchisement 
which affects regards 
personal rights and moral status, and which 
is of net less importance to men, has just 
had a favorable chance awarded to it of a 
hearing in the People’s House of 
mons. In yesterday's ballot Mr. George 
Dixon, one of the most respected of the 
members for Birmingham, sueceeded on 
behalf of the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld in 
obtaining precedence on March 16 for a 
resolution in favor of the immediate repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

The Ladies’ National Association for the 
repeal of those acts, which has been at 
work for nearly seventeen years, held its 
annual meetings on the 10th inst. at Exe- 
ter Hall, London. The morning meeting, 
for women only, was for the transaction of 
business. The afternoon meeting was of a 
devotional character, and was addressed by 
Miss Mason and other ladies. 
phine Butler was to have presided at both 
morning and afternoon meetings, but was 
prevented by il'ness. Mrs. Tanner, the 
treasurer, took the chair at the morning 
meeting, which was very animated and 
earnest. Sympathetic messages were re- 
ceived from the Annual Meeting of the 
kindred association in Dublin which was 
in session the same day, as well as from 
the Hague and other centres of the move- 
ment. Mr. Stansfeld, the honored leader 
of the cause in Parliameut, being prevent- 
ed by illness from attending the evening 
meeting. Mr. J. Stuart. M. P., one of his 
most able aids, took the chair. Bristol, 
York, Nottingham, Plymouth, Colchester, 
and other places, as well as London, were 
fully represented by the ladies and gentle- 
men on the platform. ‘The proceedings of 
the meeting are reported elsewhere. I 
give you only one passage from Mr. Stans- 
feld’s letter addressed to it on account 
of his unavoidable absence. He said ‘the 
had always considered the question of Re- 
peal above all as a woman’s question, and 
he rejoiced that the Ladies’ National Asso- 
ciation had, with admirable courage, per- 
sistence, and self-abnegation, always led 
the way in the cause. In spite of the ab- 
sorbing nature of other and most critical 
political questions at the present time, he 
wished to express his entire confidence 
that the hour of victory was at hand.” 


women, both as 


Com- 


Mrs. Jose- 


In a former letter I mentioned that wom- 
en had Jately been taking an active part in 
politics both in the Liberal Associations 
and in the Primrose League (Tory). Two 
meetings were held last month in London 
preliminary to the formation of a National 
Political Union, to which men and women 
of all should be eligible. Mrs. 
Fawcett, who presided at one of these 
meetings, described the objects of the 
Union to be **A non-party political organi- 
zation which would study on their own 
merits, apart from calculations of the votes 
to be gained or lost on eithcr side, such 
matters as peace and war, temperance leg- 
islation, poor-law principles and adminis- 
tration, questions aflecting morality, the 
enfranchisement of women, custody of 
infants, the enclosure of commons, the 
housing of the poor, education, transfer of 
land, and even such directly political ques- 
tions as Irish Home Rule, India, or the po- 


classes 


! 
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sition of the Established Chureh.” An 
Executive Committee was appointed to act 
pro tem., and the offices of honorary secre- 
tary and treasurer were undertaken by two 
ladies. Many practical ditliculties in the 
clashing of partie~ and classes must arise, 
but the aim of the Union is to work ina 
higher region than that of party polities. 
Here is a pretty example of the bridging 
over of class distinctions in another sphere : 


“An interesting experiment in the way of fusion 
between different classes of siudents was tried 
lately at Newnham College, Cambridge. At some 
Cambridge Extension lectures, delivered, I think, 
in a mining district of Durham, prizes were of- 
fered by Miss Helen Gladstone to the most suc- 
cessful women students in the closing examina- 
tion. The two girls who gained the prizes were 
Board school teachers, and they were invited to 
stay a week or two at Newnham College, and see 
the sights of Cambridge. At the same time they 
attended daily lectures specially given on some 
branch of the subject they had recently been 
studying. The two teachers enjoyed themselves 
immensely, their fellow-students taking care to 
make the time pass pleasantly. The remem- 
brance of what they saw and heard should re- 
main with them as a stimulus in the drudgery of 
their daily work. One can imagine that a pass- 
ing remembrance of such a pleasant experience 
might often make the difference between utter 
weariness and renewed energy.” 

A meeting of the Medical Society was 
held in London last week to promote the 
Helen Prideaux Memorial Fund. 

Miss Ormerod, of Isleworth-on-Thames, 
is the entomologist of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Soviety, and works for its college at 
Cirencester. She is the lady alluded to in 
this paragraph from the Leho: 

LADY SCIENTISTS. 

The ladies are paying more and more attention 
to natural history, and are, the London corres- 
pondent of the Liverpool Mercury remarks, be- 
coming recognized authorities on subjects not at 
one time admitted to be within their sphere of re- 
search, Upon insects which are the enemies of 
the farmer, a lady is an authority of the first 
rank; and now we have a paper promised for 
the Royal Society’s meeting, on ‘Thursday, by 
Miss Alice Johnson and Miss Lilian Sheldon, “On 
the Development of the Cranial Nerves of the 
Newt.” As a paper by Sir Richard Owen, de- 
scriptive of fossil remains, is to be read at the 
same meeting, it is evident that the contribution 
of these lady investigators is received with due 
honor. 

The most famous prisoners who 
were released by the late amnesty in 
France were Prince Krapotkene and Louise 
Michel. ‘The latter is said to be busily en- 
gaged ov her**Memoirs.”’ | enc!ose an in- 
teresting account of ‘Prince Krapotkene 
and his admirable wife, to which | think 
you will like to give a place in your col- 
umns. I remain, ete., 

Yours truly, 


two 


R. M. 


“oe- _ 


OUR DUTY TO SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reading the report of the speeches 
made at the dinner of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club in Beston, Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 20, two significant facts could not but 


impress themseives on the thoughtful 
mind. One was that of all the school- 


masters present, not one was able to pre- 
sent such a comprehensively intelligent 
and altogether practical view of the foun- 
dation principles of true education as the 
man who said he had **never had the ad- 
vantage of going to a good school for more 
than six months after he was ten years 
old.”"—Hon. Edward Atkinson. ‘The other 
fact was that the needs of one-half the 
pupils in their schools were entirely ig- 
nored, ‘There was nothing said about any 
practical plan for the education of girls so 
that they may be prepared to become, 
when they leave school, useful to them- 
selves as well as others, and honorably self- 
supporting. Why was not the question, 
“How best to prepare our girls for success 
in life?” of equal importance with that 
which seemed to form the burden of 
anxiety in the minds of those teachers, 
‘How best to prepare a boy for snecess in 
life?” 

Oh, the traditions about woman, still 
lingering in the minds of men like cob- 
webs in haunted houses! ‘Her destiny is 
marriage.” ‘That is still the answer that 
comes boldly forth from the lips of men, 
young and old. Well, there are the vears 
that intervene between school life and 
marriage. Shall the young woman stand 
shivering on that platform like the wait- 
ers for a railroad train, with no assurance 


that her time-table is anything but ‘a 
dream that is dreamed”? It may be a 


longer or a shorter time that she will have 
to wait. She can predicate nothing from 
the experiences of those about her. She 
may have to wait for eternity’s unfolding 
before her dream will come true. If she 
have the time and the means and the de- 
sire to go on toward the acquisition of the 
“higher education,” she is fortunate. But 
for the majority, the limitations are too 
many 5 such a possession they cannot 
hope to reach. Perhaps it is not desirable 
that in this generation the highest heights 
of theoretical education should become the 
possession of the many, simply because 
the world about them, the world of hu- 
manity and of action, has not yet grown 
commensurate to that need. That time of 
fruition seems not now, but before us in 
some prospective future which is sure to 
come. But it is desirable, it is of para- 
mount importance, that the girls of this 


generation should be so educated that 





jority. 
jority require a training which would form 


they shall be prepared to grasp with intel- 
ligent perception and practical skill all 
the threads which they are to weave into 
the fabric which we call life, during the 
years that immediately follow those of the 
school-room., 

‘The best preparation for marriage, if 
that be the possible future which 
glimmering along their eastern horizon, is 
aun acquired ability to grasp with a clear 
brain and firm hand all the demands and 
possibilities of the present. The present 
of this day is always the futuie of yester- 


day. And so the flight of ascending steps 
goes on, each one hidden till the foot 
touches it. The step next beyond the 


school-room for the majority of girls— 
whut isit? Look over the records of the 
grammar schools; then scan the records 
of the high schools. 
ignore the facts that these records point 
out. It isa perversity to go on pleasing 
the fancy with chimeras of education for 
the average girl. the rank and file of our 
public schools. There are a great many 
who drop out of school before they com- 
plete the gramiiar-school course; they 
either do not have sympathetic encourage- 
ment at home, or the teacher is not capa- 
ble of interesting them in the abstractions 
of grammar and arithmetic; so they be- 
come discouraged, fall to the foot of the 


class, and very soon they have “left 
school,” becoming thus a momentary ob- 


ject of interest. the envy of their dull and 
the seorn of their ambitious companions. 
When they are not so situated as that a 
private school may open its less exacting 
urms to receive them, their lot is general- 
ly to “go to work” and earn their own 
clothes, if not their own board. But the 
majority of girls of natural quickness and 
brightness do go through the grammar 
schools. After that, their life next be- 
yond the school-room commences. A few 
go on into the high schools, enough to 
make the lowest of those high 
schools full to overflowing. 
ey of the girl’s ambition is plainly indi- 
cated by the size of these fourth classes. 
But the circumstances of her life, the low 
plane of home thought, the expenses of 
books and dress and associates, all conspire 
against the carrying out of her small, in- 
dividual ambition for an education. Of 
those who enter the high schools only a 
very limited number—often not one-tenth 
—go through with the prescribed course 
of study, and graduate. Of this small 
number, oveasionally one has the aspira- 
tion and the opportunity to take a still 
more advanced course of study. 

A wise educational provision that 
which cares first for the needs of the ma- 
Fortunately, the needs of the ma- 


class 


1s 


the best educational basis for that minori- 
ty whose privilege it is to climb on and on, 
up the educational flight, until the landing 
of the University is reached. ‘The eye and 
the ear should receive the first and a 
continued training, until they become al- 
most, if not quite, infallible in giving di- 
rectness and skill to the responsive hand, 
making practice always keen and alert in 
following close upon the footsteps of theo- 
ry and observation. ‘The trinity of suc- 
cess, in all educational directions, is ob- 
servation, theory, and practice. By these 
three guides, acting unitedly, one may ex- 
plore the world through the medium of 
one’s limited surroundings. Then, 
one may be piloted by them into the end- 
less fields of memory beyond. But the 
two foundation principles of all education, 
whatever is to be the ultimate structure, 
involve the making of these two organs of 
sense—the eye and the ear—the media for 
grasping quickly and truthfully all that is 
worth taking in, and they also require that 
the memory be free to assimilate that, and 
that only, which is needed for immediate 
mental growth. ‘The mind is not a camel, 
destined to go from the school-rcom of 
abundant vegetation into an endless Sa- 
hara of the world’s practical life. One 
would conelude that it must be so, if one 
were forced to base one’s judgment upon 
an observation of the ménu of successive 
school courses of instruction prepared for 
the consumption of our school children. 

Vi VAN DUZEN. 


too, 


Boston, Mass. 
coe 


IRELAND AND WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We hope suffragists everywhere will 
show sympathy with the movement by 
peaceful and legal means for Lrish liberty. 
Many Americans are far from understand- 
ing this movement. ‘They see the faults 
of the millions of Irish in this country, 
without reflecting that these people have 
been driven from their native land and 
scattered round the globe by a misrule 
which is the climax of ages of wrong. 
These very faults are proof of the misrule 
under which they have labored. Woman 
suffrage and Home Rule are divisions of 
the grand army of Freedom, and should 
work together. ‘The votes of the I[rish 
National Party for the woman suffrage 
bill in the House of Commons, the votes 
of many Irish members in the New York 


SATURDAY, 


lies | 


P P | 
It is a wickedness to | 


| 
| 


MARCH 


13, 1886. 


Assembly, and the outspoken friendship 
of many leaders of the Irish movement in 
America, show that Irishmen are coming 
to recognize this comradeship. ‘The hon- 
orable attitude which the great sta esman 





Daniel O'Connell took on the woman ques- | 


tion should always be gratefully remem- 
bered. H. W. 
New York. 


“ee 
OUR SUFFRAGE LAWS. 


The laws of the different States relating 
to suffrage are widely different in their 
provisions. A large number of the States 
have registration laws; but West Virginia 
and Arkansas prohibit such laws on the 
ground that they are an obstacle to suf- 
frage. But West Virginia, in common 
with Georgia and Virginia, requires pay- 
ment of tax as a qualification for voting. 
require a 
Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Florida deny duellists the right of suf- 
frage. Nearly all the States extend that 
prohibition to those guilty of bribery, and 
in Florida a man who bets on an election 
forfeits his right to vote. 

The only State which requires a prop- 
Any 


Massachusetts and Connecticut 
voter to be able to read and write. 


eity qualitication is Rhode Isiand,. 


the cause in every possible way, and it jg 
making headway. I board in a family 
where there are five grown-up sons, and | 
am surprised and delighted at the fayora. 
ble tone they are taking towards this ques. 
tion. Of course there is but one way that 
a person of sense can view it, and that js 
Mrs. M. F. Sworps., 
Verse, Seer. B. 8S. 1. 


our way. 
Belmont, 


~-eor 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is the weakness, or virtue, as one may 
choose to regard it, of the average Ameri- 
can to wish to see himself, or at least his 
country and the principles which he es- 
pouses, in the light of other people's opin. 
ion; not so much, perhaps, to attain the 
salutary result which the poet predicts, 
when he says,— 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion,” 


but because there is a certain satisfae- 


| tion in seeing what is familiar through the 


eves of another, if that other be a man of 


| insight. We care vastly more for paintings 
; of the Jungfrau and Matterhorn after we 


| ourselves have seen them. 


male person possessing property to value | 


| of 8134 can vote there, after a residence of | 


The tenden- | 


one year in the State and six months in the 
towns. In most of the Southern States, 
United States soldiers cannot vote. Kansas 
is the only State which prohibits ex-rebels 
from voting. But the most curious of all 
the State laws is that of Kentucky, which 
still says that free white male citizens, ex- 
cept convicts, can vote after a residence of 


two years in the State, one year in the | 


county, and sixty days in the voting pre- 
cinet. The exclusion of colored citizens 
being in conflict with the federal Constitu- 
tion. the law restricting the suffrage to 
white citizens is of no effect. In Kentucky 
no secret ballot is used. Under the law 
“ach voter must announce the name of his 
candidate at the polls. In Colorado, In- 
diana, Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska: 
Nevada, New Hampshire. and Oregon, a 
residence of six months is required. In 
Maine and Michigan, however, a man has 
only to remain three months before he can 
enjoy the right of suffrage. In Minnesota 
four months’ residence is required, and in 
all the remaining States, except Kentucky, 
one year’s residence is the law. As stated, 
Kentucky compels a two years’ residence 
before a citizen, otherwise qualified, can 
be permitted to vote. 

It is well to remember that it lies in the 
power of any State to put any restriction 
upon the power to vote that it may deem 


| fit; the only limitation of this power is 


that embodied in the last amendments to 
the United States Constitution, which pre- 
vent any denial of the right to vote ‘ton 


| account of race, color, or previous condi- 
| 


| tion of servitude,” 


| 


and provide that the 
total number of male persons over twenty- 


| one years old, debarred by State law from 





voting for presidential electors, shall not 
be counted inthe enumeration for congres- 
sional representation. ‘Thus, a State may 
make an educational qualification, or allow 
only those who pay tax to vote, or dis- 
franchise all criminals (as most of them 
do), or may give the ballot only to those 
holding a certain amount of property, or 
extend the right by allowing persons to 
vote at twenty or nineteen, or give women 
the franchise (as does Wyoming), or give 
them a partial franchise, as do several 
States which allow them to vote for school 
oflicers.— Toledo Blade. 


- a 


THE BELMONT LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
The Belmont Woman Sulfrage League 


In Rome, it is 
more through the eves of a Hawthorne or 
a Byron, than through our own, that dull 
brick walls, narrow streets, and shapeless 
ruins become instinet with life and deeply 
significant. Especially in our own land, 
where conditions of life are constantly 
changing, and new social problems are 
arising, do we find it desirable to gain per- 
spective, und view these complex elements 
from the standpoint of a disinterested and 
impartial observer. [tis with some such 
half-detined feeling us this, that we, as 
Americans, never fail to elicit from our 
distinguished transatlantic visitors an ex- 
pression of their impressions of the new 
world. More especially Bostonians, 


its 


perhaps, we are sensitive to the praise or 





| tion. 


was orgianized in September, 1885, and has | 


now a membership of thirty-two persons, a 
large number for our small town, consider- 
ing also a strong element of opposition to 
the woman suffrage movement which ex- 
ists here. We held regular fortnightly 
meetings until the extreme cold weather 
induced us to make the meetings monthly. 


We have been addressed by Rev. Annie H. | 


Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond, both 
ladies 
sion, 
cause. 

Yesterday, as first fruits of 
done by the League, three 
voters. all property-holders, appeared at 
the polls, and a number of others will vote 
as soon as they have registered and paid 
their poll tax, it being necessary to do that, 
as we are told, during the September pre- 
vious to the March town meeting. Unfor- 
tunately we did not know this when our 
club was organized, the 19th of last Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz, President of the Wom- 


en's Educational and Industrial Union, has 


and, better still, converts to the 


the work 


read us papers of a popular nature, lead- | 


ing up to woman suffrage, and has inter- 
ested very many. Miss Stone is negotiat- 
ing with Mrs. Underwood, one of the ed- 
itors of the Jndex, to read a paper in Bel- 
mont. Weare all using our influence for 


having made an excellent impres- | 


new female | 


scorn of the outside world. We are well 
aware that we have the reputation of being 
a ‘tpeculiar” if not a *tchosen”’ people, 
more addicted to isms and ologies, to 
theories and hobbies, than most of our 
more sociable and less * cultured” sister 
cities. With all our faults, we are not so 
conceited as to be indiflerent to our reputa- 
tion, and it is, therefore, with considerable 
self-satisfaction that we read from an Eng- 
lish pen ina current review, “None but a 
profane observer or a renegade native 
would dare to accuse the Bostonians either 
of priggishness or provincialism,” 

When, some mouths since, a novel with 
the title of “The Bostonians” was an- 
nounced, we felt that here, perhaps, was 
an opportunity to obey the injunction 
“Know thyself,” by viewing our own por- 
trait painted by the hand of a man distin- 
guished for his cosmopolitanism and por- 
traval of national characteristics. It seemed 
fair to assume that if the title had any sig- 
nificance whatever, it certainly implied that 
the chief characters of the story were in 
some measure typical of Boston people or 
represented certain phases of Boston life. 
The title, however, as must be evident to 
every reader, has proved as much of a mis- 
nomer as would that of ‘*The New York- 
> given to astory about Southern slave- 
holders who happened to reside in New 
York. As a picture of a morbid, abnormal, 
disagreeable enthusiast, Olive Chancellor 
certainly stands unique in the realm of fie- 
Our sixty thousand **surplus” wom- 
en in Massachusetts have accustomed us to 
the sight of many thoughtful. self-sup- 
porting, unmarried women to whom fre- 
quently marriage comes only as an abstract 
question, and whose relation to all men 
other than their kinsmen is that of supreme 
ignorance and considerable indiflerence. 
All this. however, may c6exist with a per- 
fectly rational frame of mind; but when 
one is confronted with the bitter, unnatural 
antipathy towards marriage and men 
which the heroine of the ** Bostonians” dis- 
plays, the feeling aroused is one akin to 
disgust. 

The book is evidently intended as a tre- 
mendous satire on the whole ‘*woman 
question.” though we believe no direct al- 
lusion whatever is made to women’s suf- 
frage. According to Miss Chancellor and 
her apt and naive protégée Verena ‘Tar- 
rant, woman not. only was through past 
ages, but even now is downtrodden and 
enslaved by cruel and selfish man. Men 
are always selfish and deficient in the per- 
formance of their duties toward women, 
though it is sometimes to be hoped uncon- 
ciously so. We nowhere find any bill of 
particulars as to the causes of martyrdom 
and tyranny under which women are at 
present suffering, and we do not recollect 
that any specific demands are made where- 
by this terrible condition of things shall 
be ameliorated; we hear a great deal about 
the great ‘tcause” for which all are labor- 
ing, but exactly what the *cause” is, dues 
not seem apparent. It is sometimes difli- 
cult to interpret a novelist’s own views, 
especially if he be a real artist and remain 
true to nature; in this case. however, Mr. 
James is by no means true to nature, and 
merely conveys the idea which he assumes 
the leaders of the **woman movement” to 
hold. It seems hardly worth while to take 
the trouble to issue a protest against this 
caricature, for we think few can have 
studied the different phases of the whole 
problem without being convinced that at 
least in the matters of suffrage and dress 
reform, women are confessedly as respon- 
sible as men for lack of progress. ‘This 
thought should be more fully recognized 


ers’ 


| by all who are endeavoring to carry on re 


| 


form. 

We are accustomed in modern “fietion to 
deeds of crime and of heroism, to startling 
dénouements. and scenes which move us by 
their pathos or humor; of all this there !§ 
scarcely a trace in the **Bostonians ;* there 
is nothing that moves our sympathy er be- 
guiles our tears or laughter. There are 
no villains; its characters are all emineut- 
ly moral and respectable, and, with the 
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exception of Verena, the pretty daughter 
of arepulsive father and mother. all are 
as disagreeable and uninteresting as peo- 
ple can we ‘libe. Mr. James seems to have 
labored to make Ransom, his dark-eyed 
southern hero, somewhat attractive to his 


readers, but in that last wretched scene 
his absurd selfishness and obstinacy. his 
willingness to allow others to suffer that 


his own ends may be attained, show traits 
of character as unenviable as any displayed 
by his enemy Olive Chancellor, 

“The inartistie treatment of his whole 
subject is something that surprises us ina 
main possessing the power of Mr. James. 
One can never imagine Mr. Howells blun- 
dering in this way. From the numerous 
local allusions, we are constantly reminded 
that the scene is laid in Boston, although 
for a moment we are tempted to doubt it 
when we read of an entrance to the Music 
Hall from School Street. 

As to the **Bostonians” themselves, the 
two minor characters, Dr. Pranee and Miss 
Birdseye, may be called fairly drawn and 
easily recognizable, but the two leading 
characters. Olive and Verena, belong 
neither to Boston nor any other city, and 
in our humble opinion are the most impos- 
sible personages in modern fiction. ‘There 
is so little that is human and lovable in 
Miss ( haneellor that she affects our sensi- 
bilities about as pleasantly as would an in- 
tense raw east wind in March, of which, 
indeed, she seems the veritable personiti 
vation. Yet at the end our heart relents, 
and we feel as much pity tor her humilia- 
tion as contempt for Verena’s weakness. 

As to the other characters, who are not 
Bostonians, we are perhaps not so well 
fitted to judge. ‘The vulgar and voluble 
Mrs. Luna is, we fear, by no means a rare 
person, and can lay claim to no special 
habitat. An unacquaintance with Southern 
gentlemen forbids our knowing whether 
Ransom be a typical Southerner or not. 
That he should have had an insuperable 
repugnance to the “woman movement” as 
represented by the **Bostonians” is simple 
and natural; that he should have wished 
to rescue Verena from her surroundings is 
equally simple and natural; but that any 
man presuming to be a high-minded gen- 
tleman or honorable lover should have 
been capable of the folly and conceit of 
creating the miserable fiasco with which 
the story closes, passes the limits either of 
nature or art. 

We do not wish to imply that it is possi- 
ble for any work of so distinguished a 
writer as Mr. James to be entirely without 
merit; on the contrary, much of the word- 
painting and descriptive narrative is well 
done; but although we do not wish to be 
unduly sensitive. we must submit that had 
Mr.James entitled his novel lhe Cranks,” 
or some less vulgar title which would 
express that idea, we should have found 
no fault; but thar Bostonians should be 
represented to the world in the light of 
Mr. James’ abnormal women, is something 
that we think will elicit a universal pro- 
test. L. T. A. 


oe 


WOMEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL TYPE- 
SETTERS’ UNION. 


Commenting upon the vote of the St. 
Louis Typographical Union to admit 
women to membership, the Providence 
(R. 1.) People says :-— 

“The fact is undoubtedly true that the 
St. Louis Union did admit these women to 
membeyship, but the Union had no power 
to exclude them because they were wom- 
en. ‘The general laws of the International 
Typographic: ul Union provide that women 

“an become members of the local organi- 
zations On the same terms as men, and it 
was on that ground alone that the St. L ae 
Union acted. The law of the I. 'T. U. is: 
follows :— 

FEMALE COMPOSITORS. 

Section 1. Subordinate unions, foremen of 
offices and chapels, shall make no distinction on 
account of sex in persons holding International 
travelling cards. Female compositors holding 
such cards are entitled to all the privileges and 


benefits conferred by them, and subordinate 
unions must recognize that fact. 
Sec. 2. Subordinate Unions cannot refuse 


women admission on account of sex. 

“Providence 'l'ypographical Union No. 
33 has had women members for the past 
two months, without a dissenting vote. 
The Boston Union has had women mem- 
bers for many years, and Chicago has also 
had female members, but for a shorter 
time than Boston.” 


ee 
AWARDING A CLASS COP, 
The N. ¥. 
“About thirty members of the class of 
‘81 of Coluinbia College gathered last eve- 
ning at Clark's for their annual reunion 
and banquet. Interest centred in the 
— of the class ‘Baby Cup.’ A trial 
jury was deemed necessary to deter- 
mine to whom the cup belonged. Several 
members advanced the claims of their 
respective offspring, but on cross-exami- 
nation all were forced to acknowledge that 
— infants were girls, except J. CE g- 
who triumphantly received and ac- 
canted the cup in behalf of his nine- 
nonths-old son, James Chichester Hen- 
nhington Egbert 


Pcor fellows who have ‘‘only a girl 
baby” have no claim on the “Baby Cup” 
Of Alin Mater’s “81 Class. **Baby” here 
means “boy baby.” Vassar has taken the 
cue, and baby there in cup distribution 
means henceforth **girl baby,” so we hear. 

Evst Orange, N. J. é. 0, 





Tribune says :— 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 23, 1886, as fol- 
lows :— 

Sarah M. B. Willard, Rochester, 
Auxiliary Seat for Vehicles. 

Helen M. Van Etten, Moravia, N. Y., 
Stiffener for Corsets. 


Ind., 





THE WOMAN'S 


GOSSIP . AND GLE SANIN 

A Philadelphia belle has been paralyzed 
by the use of cosmetics. 

Miss Gladstone her 
wedding presents a box of homeopathic 
medicines. 

Better than gold to a man is a cheerful 
wife. But he must do his part toward 
inaking her cheerful. 

Mrs. $ Sarah Davidson, of Lower Bould- 
er, M. 'T., shot a bear, and with the bounty 
received for it paid for a sewing-machine. 


received among 


A bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature to prohibit the marriage 
of girls under sixteen aud boys under 
eighteen years old. 

A correspondent of the Buflalo Courier 
says that bachelors abound in that city, 
and suggests that some woman might earn 
a good living by doing their darning and 
mending. 

Many young girls of New York have 
taken up the art of fencing as a means of 
physical development. A French profes- 
sor has established an academy for the 
purpose, which is well attended. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eaglestield, who was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Indianapolis about a 
year has removed to her girlhood 
home, ‘l'erre Haute, where she will open 
an office and continue the practice of law. 

The Primrose League, of English la- 
dies who wish to exert whatever political 
influence they may the fur 
therance of Conservative principles, has 
reached the unposing strength of 320,000 
members, 

A lawyer declares that “previous to the 
formation of the Boston Lyceum in 1832, 
women did not attend literary or scientific 
lectures, and the invitation then extended 
to them was regarded as a novel and start- 
ling innovation. Until the year 1842, the 
old ‘common law’ still ruled supreme over 
women, and the wife was legally the ‘ser 
vant’ of her husband.” 


ago, 


possess in 


Few women have had as expensive a 
wardrobe as thac belonging to Hannah H. 
Sands, who died at Fort Chester recently, 
yet she did not have many dresses. For 
fourteen years she had worn a calico dress 
and cowhide boots, and for twenty years she 
had never ridden in any sort of conveyance. 
Hier old calico dress, which she had worn 
for the past year, proved to be one of the 
most costly costumes in America. After 
she died, $100,000 in money and securities 
was found sewed up in the lining of that 
dress. 

A graceful compliment has been paid to 
the cookery of Buffalo. ‘'wo French ladies, 
born and reared in the luxury of their own 
land, lately wrote to a Buflalo friend ask- 
ing for books on American cookery, such 
as pies, cakes, puddings, and bread espe- 
cially! These women lived in America a 
few years, returned to France, and now 
turn longingly back from the elegancies of 
French cooking to the “dear American 
home-made bread, cake, and pies.” Not a 
little of Buffalo's reputation for fine cook- 
ery is due to Miss Parloa. 

Historian Bancroft has with him this 
winter a granddaughter, a beautiful girl of 
twenty, who was born in Germany and has 
lived in that country all her life. She has 
never been in the United States until now, 
and although her father was born in Mas- 
sachusetts and lived there until his mar- 
riage, the daughter can speak but a few 
words of English. Mr. Bancroft, instead 
of employing a teacher for her, gets up at 
seven in the morning, takes a cup of cof- 
fee, and proceeds to give her a lesson in 
English himself, 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1886 is this year 
a real gem, not a dry list of hard botanical 
names, but over thirty pages of reading 
matter, among which are articles on Roses, 
House Plants. Cheap Greenhouses, Onion 
Culture, Mushrooms, Manures, Young 
Gardeners, and very interesting reading, 
followed by about 150 pages containing il- 
lustrations, descriptions and prices of seem- 
ingly everything the heart could desire in 
the line of seeds, plants, bulbs, potatoes, 
ete., With hundreds of illustrations, and two 
fine colored plates. It may be ordered 
from James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester; 
New York. 

The New York Ladies’ Health Protec- 
tive Association, which has been so effec- 
tive in causing filthy quarters in the city 
to be cleaned, proposes to promote sanita- 
ry knowledge and benevolence through 
the organization of a ‘*Diakonissen So- 
ciety.” This is to be formed on the model 
of a society organized by Empress Augusta 
in Germany in 1835, which did excellent 
work among the troops during the Franco- 
Prussian war. It is to be practically a sis- 
terhood, the members of which will re- 
ceive systematic technical training and re- 


ligious instruction to qualify them as 
nurses for the sick. They will devote 


themselves especially to the poor, free of 
charge; but persons who are able to pay 
for the services rendered will be required 
to do so, such payment to go to the sup- 
port of the institution. In visiting among 
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| Sarsaparilla will do a greater 
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BOSTON, 


the poor also, the sisterhood will give 
them sanitary and hygienic teaching, thus 
following out the line of work which has 
been done by the Ladies’ Health Protective 
Association. 

It has just been discovered that a young 
woman Who was taking a course of study 
at Heidelberg Female College, Ohio, and 
had developed remarkable proticiency, is a 
wife and mother. Her husband. who sup- 
posed she was visiting friends in Lowa, suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to go home and 
resume the work of the farmhouse, for 
which she says she has no special liking. 
Her fellow-stadents and the professors 
of the college were sorry to lose the sup- 
posed Miss Jennie Sargent, of Fargo. D. 'T. 
It is not right for a young mother to 
leave her children to go to college, but 
there is something pathetic in the craving 
for an education evinced by such action. 
‘The moral is that girls who have studious 
tastes and a strong desire for a collegiate 
education should not let themselves be 
persuaded into matrimony until after they 
have finished their college course. 

A club of six California girls was organ- 
ized in Santa Rosa last September, after 
the little book “Six Girls” had been passed 
around the community. In that story the 
dearest wish of the father was that each of 
the six girls should become a “good and 
noble woman.” Holding only to this am- 
bition, the club was organized, and has in- 
creased in numbers. T hese t ‘alifornia girls 
have studied and worked together, lending 
a hand to one, saying words of comfort to 


another, and supplying material wants. 
Lately they have conceived the idea of 


finding out some poor girl—possibly a 
cripple or contirmed invalid—who has not 
the proper home or care, and supplying her 
wants, sending her little delicacies and 
luxuries, with books, letters, papers, and 
other remembrances which would help to 
lighten the tediousness of the sick-room. 
‘They have written to San Francisco to find 
out some worthy person. 

‘**An interesting sale of Bronte relics,” 
says the ul/-Mall Gazette, took place at 
Saltaire the other day, in the disposal of 
the effects of the late Mr. Benjamin Binus, 
tailor, of Saltaire, into whose possession 
they had come through his wife, the sister 
of that Martha Brown who was such a 
faithful domestic of the Brontés, and to 
whom they had been committed by the 
Rev. P. Bronté, as mementoes of his fa- 
mous daughter. ‘They consisted chiefly of 
copies of the novels of the sisters presented 
to Martha Brown by the Rev. P. Bronté, 
and by Charlotte Bronté, with the inserip- 
tion of the giver; a number of pencil draw- 
ings, principally by Charlotte; and a few 
other relies of a miscellaneous character. 
Among the most interesting of these was 
a water-color drawing by Charlotte of her 
favorite dog, Floss, scampering over a 


moor. The drawing of Floss fetched 5/. 
10s.” An autograph letter of Charlotte 


Bronté was sold in London lately for 5/. ds. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his -uffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


THREE REASONS why every one needs, and 

ae Vy take Hood's S: rsaparilla in the spring: 
: Because the system is now in its greatest 

aan Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength. 

2d: Because the blood is sluggish and impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies. 

3d: Because, from the above facts, Hood’s 
amount of good 
Take it now. 





now than at any other time. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


FOR QUARTET CHOIRS. 

Dow’s Reponses and Sentences, 
Strachauer’s Church Music, $1. 
Shepard Church Collection, $1. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets, $2. 
Baumbach’s New Collection, $2. 
Buck's Motet Collection, 32. 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection, 82. 
Emerson's Sacred Quartets, $2. 





SU cts. 


These are all collections of the best and most refined 
Sacred Music. 


FOR CHORUSES. 





Emerson’s Concert Selections, In 6 numbers, 
each 25 cts, Complete $1. 
Admirable Selections, Sacred and Secular. Ditson 


& Co, also call attention to the exceedingly rich 
treasury of the best sacred music contained in the 
more than 100 Masses (by Haydn, Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, and other masters) which they publish. No 
Choral Society or Choir should be without them. 
Latin and English words. Send for lists, Average 
price 75 cents. 

FOR THE HOME. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1. 

fdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs. 

ery superior collections, 

Leaves of Shamrock. $1. 

100 Irish Melodies, arranged for piano. 


FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 
Ritter’s Students’ History of Music. $2.5. 
The most condensed and practical history extant. 


S150. 






Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co. ), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 
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UNITY CLUBS. 


unfamiliar 
what is after all a familiar thing. 


Perhaps an name (to many eyes) for 
“Reading Circles,” 
*Long 


“Debating Clubs,” “Shakespeare Societies,” 


fellow Classes,”’—groups of friends in school or out 
books they 
(if they only 


(LUBS 


of school who meet to study together the 
are most interested in,—all these belong 
Uniry 
The name itself bas grown up of late years among a 
liberal 
Minnesota 


knew it) under the general name of 
xroup of such societies in connection with the 
Christian churches in Wiscousin, Llinois, 
and neighboring states. 
pared, 


Clubs in this cirele have pre- 
primarily for their own use,secondarily for all 


those interested in liberal studies, a number of pam 


phiets, several of which are described below. Intro- 
ductory to the others is one entitled 

UNITY CLUBS, 
Or, Mutual Improvement Societies in Town and 


Church. 

pp. 21. 

A manual of practical suggestions to those interest 
ed in the formation or management of “Unity Clubs.”’ 
Among the topics treated are “How to Organize the 
Clubs,” “An Ideal Club,” 
“The Literary Evening,” ‘The Dramatic 
“The Musical Evening,” The Library and Magazine 
Table,” “Club Expenses,” “The Children’s Club.” 


STUDIES IN THE AMERICAN POETS 


Studies in Longfellow. By William ©. 
Paper, limo, pp. 46. 15 cents. 

Outlines for a Study of Holmes, Bryant, 
their Poems, By the St. 
ISmo, pp, 32. 10 cents. 

James Russell Lowell: Outline Studies for Home, 
School and Conversation Classes. I8mo, pp. 31. 


By Mary Beals Weitbrecht. 
5 cents. 


Paper, 18mo, 


“The Social Evening,” 
Evening,” 


Gannett. 


Whittier: 
Paul Unity Club. Vaper, 






10 cents. 

These three pamphlets are worked out on the same 
general plan, so that a description of the last will serve 
to give an idea of all. In the “Lowell” 
poems are grouped in several sections,—the Poet Low 
ell; his Ideal of the Poet; 
Portrait Gallery ; 


pamphlet the 
Poems of Nature; Lowell's 
Legends; Lowell as Poet of our His- 
tory; Religion of Lowell. 
into minor groups; 


And each group separates 
for instance, that called “Lowell's 
Ideal of the Poet” shows the Poet’s Themes, the Poet's 
Mission, the Poet Confessing. The “Portrait Gallery” 
holds pictures of two dozen writers of our own land 
and half as many more from the older world. Lowell’s 
patriotic verse lights every partof our national chron- 
icle; there are poems about the Discovere rs, the Fore- 
fathers, the Men of '76, the Nation from 1787 to 1820, 
the Rise of Abolitionism, the Annexation of Texas 
and the Mexican War, the “Irrepressible Conflict,’ 
the Commemoration Ode, the Reconstruction. The 
subjects are all divided in this way, and under each 
and every head come the abundant suggestions for 
both the home-reading and the class-meetings. Mr. 
Lowell says of the “Outlines”; “The little book both 
interested and astonished me. T had no notion that 
anybody would think what I have written worthy of 
so thorough and exact a study as this book bears wit- 
ness to. The author is far more familiar with my 
works than I can pretend to be.” 


TEN GREAT NOVELS. 


Suggestions for Clubs and Private Reading. 
1smo, pp. 25. 10 cents. 


Paper, 


The result of a circular letter addreased by the lead- 
er of a “Unity Club” to over seventy literary men 
and women asking for their judgment as to the ten 
greatest works of fiction available to English readers. 
Letters are included from James Freeman Clarke, 
Edward Everett Hale, Prof. William F. Allen, Prof. 
William T. Harris, Edwin D. Mead and others. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


In Unity Clubs and Classes, By 
Paper, 18mo, pp. 16. 10 cents. 


George L. Fox. 
Hints as to the best methods to be followed by clubs 

or private students in this important study, with an 

exhaustive tabie of references to the most valuable 

works on the subject. 
*,* Any of the above 

price. 26 per cent. discount to teachers or others 

ordering jive or more copies of one number. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, ciate 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 








Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In Ay Library at “Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 
“The Singer so much beloved bas passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 

1st, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person se nding us one new we youney satesriber at $2.50, 


A WOMAN’: S INVENTION. 


~ DIRIGO 
-—) COFFEE 
<= CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


~ BOARD AT WELLESLEY. 


House and Furniture new; all modern improvements. 
Large piazza, near station, stores, church, post-office 
and College. House on high ground. Good table. 
Six o’clock dinners. Terms from 35.50 to $8 per week. 
Address Mrs. K. H. HAGAR, Wellesley, Mass. 





MASS. 


sent postpaid on receipt of 
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Important and Attractive 
NEW BOOKS. 


TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FAKKAR. 
Spare Minute Series, t2mo, cloth, #1. . 

An admirable compilation of vital thoughts gathered 
from the discourses, addresses and writings of this 
popular divine. Edited, with introduction by Ross 
Porter. 

ENGLAND: 
As Seen by an American Banker 
l2meo, cloth, 31.50, 

It is hurd to tell anything new about England; but 
nevertheless the task bas been done in this volume. 
Its author, a keen, alert business man, went from one 
end of England to the other, keeping his eyes wide 
open. The things he has to tell will interest ‘the wen- 
eral reader and all business men as well as bankers. 
He has given the reader a visible entrance to the 
“annals” of England's everyday life 


DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AN 
SERMONS, 
By Revusen Tuomas, D. 1., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Strong, eloquent sermons, of popular interest, by 
the celebrated pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Db OTHER 


IN THE KING'S GARDEN AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By James Berry Benser, idmo, cloth, $1. 


The first pullisied book of a young man already 
recognized by the Whittier, Holmes, Hayne, 
Stedman, O'Reilly and others, as a poet of rare gifts 
and great promise. 

JANUARY. 
Edited by Oscar Fay Apams. 

This book is the second in the series entitled 
“Through the Year with the Poets,” and contains 
a carefully arranged selection of poems from English 
and American sources, relating to January and mid- 
winter, Full indexes will be found in each volume of 
the series. Price, 75 cents, 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 
ty Mrs. Saran K. Bouton, 

The talented author of this volume during her resi- 
dence in England had unusual opportunities for ob 
serving social conditions at present existing there, and 
has ably succeeded in reproducing her impressions 
in this volume, 


CHILDREN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
By Rose G. Kingsiey. 

In this book the accomplished daughter of Charles 
Kingsley has given in away admirably designed to 
interest young people, an account of the royal and 
noble children buried in the famous Abbey. Price, &1. 


BOYS’ HeRoOEs. 
By Epwarp Everetr Hae. 

The characters of twelve famous men of all time 
are in this book ably and picturesquely sketched. The 
information given concerning each is accurate and 
trustworthy, and the volume is one that cannot be 
spared from a boy's library. VPrice, #1 


IN TIME OF pa 
‘ wae by E. W. 

A fine poem by W. F. Sherwin 1 the introduc. 
tion to this volume u religious selections. The ex- 
tracts are classified under such headings as Actions,” 
**Discouragement,”’ ‘‘Peace,”’ ete., and the whole 
forms « helpful companion for daily needs. smo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


LIFE OF GEN. GRANT. 
By E. E. Brown, 

A carefully written life of the hero of Vicksburg, 
from his boyhood to his death at Mt. McGregor. Its 
style as well as its subject entitles this volume toa 
plac e among the 1“, aati ur aoegenpaee s of the time. 
l2mo. Price, $1.5 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 

This famous anthology, compiled by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE, stands well the test of years of 
use, and remains to-day as popular as at first, amid a 
host of competitors for public favor. Illustrated. 
l6mo, elegant edition, Laid paper, vellum eloth, 75 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


poets 
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CONSECRATION 


“1 Al’ THE LORDS.” 


A beautiful little givé book, daintily bound in cloth, 
with designs of passion-fiowers stamped in gold on the 
side. Price 35 cents. 

A cheaper edition in paper 
covers, with the same design 
printed in red ink, 10 cents. 

A lady writes: 

** Please accept my thanks 
for CONSECKATION, Ihave 
read it with much interest, 
and I know that the Spirit 
prompted you to send it just 
at the right time, From the 
2ith page to the 30th, you 
will find my experience in 
much plainer words than I 
could deseribe it. Lhave been 
trying for three days to get to 
the place wheve 1 could say, 
Lknow ‘1 AM THE Lorpn’s;’ 
and as I write the words I 
feel that with God’s help to look away trom se i unto 
Him who alone is perfect, I can say, ‘2 am His.’ 


For sale by Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by 
H. L. HASTINCS, 47 Cornhiiti, Boston. 
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CACTUS ‘BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benetit: in 
relieving headache 
and uervous or neu 
ralgic pains.’ — 
Susan C. VoOGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masse. 

Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy ,and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’-—Mre. E.F, 
Fisuer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





“Glad to testify to its efficacy ax a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B, 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Eight months ago I had lost my hmwir and was com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jxuw have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or giay hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.”’—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Drucgista and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 


LUNCH, 





LADIES’ 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, Xc., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. RKegiwtered Letters or P. O. money order, 
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Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
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suing vear without waiting for a bill. 
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NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Seventeenth Annual Convention. 

Will be held in Masonic Hall, corner Sixth Ave- 
nue and 23d Street, New York City, on Tuesday 
Wednesday, March 23d and 24th, 1886. 
Public Sessions at 2 P. M. Tuesday, and at 2 
and & P. M. Wednesday. Executive Session, 
open only to officers and members, at 10,30 A, M- 
Wednesday. 

luesday evening, a public reception will be. 
viven at the Park Avenue Hotel by the Associa- 
tion to Mrs. Clemence 8S. Lozier, M. D., as a 
tribute to her long publie services. 

Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Clara 
Neymann, Caroline Gilkey Rogers, Annie Jen- 
ness Miller, Henrietta Lliohan, and other speakers 
have been invited. 

All County and Local Suffrage Societies are 
urged to send delegates, and all persons inter- 
ested in the cause are invited to attend. 

The wide agitation of our question throughout 
the State, the deep interest felt in it by all classes, 
the constantly increasing support that we are re- 
ceiving from pulpit, press, and the best moral 
elements of the community, are indications that 
the success of all reforms is bound up with the 


and 


enfranchisement of women. 

The bill now before the Legislature extending 
municipal suffrage to women has been urged with 
greater vigor, and met with warmer support, than 
any previous measure. Whatever may be its 
fate, immediate and closer organization is neces- 
sary for the continued labor which alone can 
give women equal political rights with men. 

Money and Annuai Dues may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie McAdam, 103 West 48th 
Street, New York City. 

General inquiries may be addressed to the 
President. 

Litiin Deverevx Brake, Pres., 
149 East 44th Street, New York City. 
Mary Seymour Howe .t, Sec’y, 
76 Eagle Street, Albany, N. Y. 


or - 


RHODE ISLAND TO THE FRONT. 


In Rhode Tsland the amendment to the 
constitution of the State so that women 
may vote on the same terms as men, has 

epassed both branches of the Legislature 
by an almost unanimous yote. It must be 
passed again next year, and then it will go 
to the voters for final action. Rhode 
Island’s position at this moment, there- 
fore, is in advance of all the States, as no 
other State has a woman suffrage amend- 
ment now pending. 
The Rhode Island suffragists are to be 


congratulated. Their faithful work be- 
gins to report itself. Mrs. Elizabeth B. 


Chace, now verging on fourscore years, 
has devoted herself, her time, and her 
money for many years to secure political 
rights for women. She has been cordially 
seconded by some of the best men and wom- 
en of that State. It will be fitting if Rhode 
Island, which sheltered Roger Williams, 
with his new ideas of ‘soul -liberty,” 
should be the first to give hospitality and 
practical effeet to this new application of 
admitted and self-evident truths. Suffra- 
gists everywhere will rejoice in this suc- 
cess in Rhode Island. Ke B 


~ ani died —-— 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ON THE CAPE. 





The report of the Massachusetts Secre- 
tary of State that no women had voted in 
Barnstable County, has brought us some 
spirited letters. One man writes :— 


‘*T would not vote or register, if I were 
a woman, until general suffrage is ex- 
tended. ‘There is no reason under heaven 
why women should be deprived of the 
privilege. ‘hey are entitled to it. They 
are qualified in every respect. They have 
property to represent. ‘They have not 
only fully as much interest in our schools, 
on which the very life of our State and 
country depends, but equal interest in our 
general government.” 

Another writes :— 

‘The women cannot vote to raise more 
money, to build new and better school- 
houses, or to establish a higher grade of 
schools. In fact, they have no vote on any 
question relating to the means for carry- 
ing on the schools. They at most can 
only vote for a committee to spend the 
often inadequate sum the men may vote to 
raise. There was a special town-meeting 
in Brewster last fall, called in behalf of 
our schools. For the first time, several 
women expressed their interest by their 
presence. It was their intention to quali- 
fy, and vote at the annual meeting in 
March. but the legal time for registration 
had passed, and they were greatly disap- 
pointed. Doubtless they will be ready for 
the next meeting. There is an increasing 
interest in all the towns of Barnstable 
County in the larger question of general 
woman suffrage, or full suffrage.” 


These frank statements of the limita- 
tions of the school suffrage law for wom. 
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| 
en are just such as we have waited to hear 


from men. It is high time that this law 
should include all schoolinterests. Better 

| still that the women of Massachusetts 
should have full suffrage, and, in common 
with other citizens, have the welfare of 
the Commonwealth in their keeping. 


L. 8. 
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THE PROTECTION OF YOUNG GIRLS. 





The Massachusetts Senate, as we go to 
press, has under discussion a bill which 
raises the age at which a girl may legally 
consent to her own ruin to twelve years, 
instead of ten, as at present. The bill is 
quite inadequate. Even in conservative 
Great Britain, the age has been made six- 
teen years. Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, al- 
ways on guard for the rights of women, 
has written the following letter to the 
Boston Daily Globe: 

**T have just seen a bill which has passed 
the House, and is to come up in the Senate 
to-morrow :” 


Mr. Sewall then quotes the phraseology 
of the bill, and continues: 


This bill only proposes to amend the ex- 
isting law by changing ‘‘ten™ to **twelve.” 
The act recently passed in England on the 
same subject protects young girls until 
they are sixteen years of age. I cannot 
see why Massachusetts should be behind 
her old mother in giving protection to her 
daughters. It is not creditable to the State 
that up to this time seduction has not been 
made a crime on the statute book. Con- 
sidering how ignorant and thoughtless 
girls under the age of sixteen often are, 
ought not the law to guard them by ren- 
dering their consent to their ruin no de- 
fence for their violators? It was the feel- 
ing of the women of England, more than 
anything else, that led to the improvement 
of the law. If the senators would consult 
their wives and daughters, they would give 
but one opinion on the subject. [write by 
urgent request. I cannot help hoping the 
Senate, on reflection, will change the word 
*twelvé” in the bill to **sixteen.” 

S. E. SewaLL. 

Boston, March 11, 1886. 
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BENEFIT LECTURE AND CONCERT. 


The Mendelssohn Ladies’ Quartette will 
sing next Thursday evening, at ‘Tremont 
Temple, at the illustrated lecture on ‘*The 
Art Treasures of the Czar,” by Sidney 
Dickinson, for the benefit of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
Those who have attended these illustrated 
lectures speak of them as among the finest 
they have ever seen. Reserved seats 50 
cents, gallery seats 25 cents; for sale at 
this office. 

The friends of woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts can enjoy a delightful entertain- 
ment, and thereby replenish the treasury 
of the State Society. Come one, come all. 


H. B. B. 
.o* —— 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Women's Journal : 

As an effort is now being made in Ohio 
to give women a voice in elections for 
school purposes, and as the Utah bill of 
Senator Edmunds is awakening considera- 
ble discussion, the following legal provis- 
ions for women in the different States and 
‘Territories may be of interest to your read- , 
ers. They were originally compiled by me 
for the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL in the year 
1882, and are revised and corrected as far 
as possible to the end of the year 1884: 

The States and ‘Territories which, ac- 
cording to the latest issue of their school 
laws, do not give woman any voice in 
school matters, are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri. Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Ohio, ‘Tennessee, 'lex- 
as, Virginia, West Virginia, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Indian Territory, and New Mexico. 

The following confer certain privileges 
on women: 

California, women over twenty-one years 
of age are eligible to all educational offices 
except those from which they are excyided 
by the constitution. 

Colorado, women may vote at school 
district elections and may serve as school 
district officers. 

Connecticut, women hold the position of 
school visitors. 

Illinois, women are eligible to any office 
under the general or special school laws. 

Indiana [decision of attorney-general}, 
**women not married nor minors, who pay 
taxes, and are listed as parents, guardians, 
or heads of families, may vote at school 
meetings.” 

Iowa, women are eligible to any school 
office in the State, and since 1882 one mem- 
ber of the State board of examiners must, 
be a woman. 

Kansas, women are allowed to vote at 
school meetings, and are eligible to elec- 
tion as school officers. 

Kentucky, widows having children of 
school age, or owning taxable property, 
may vote at elections for district school 
trustees. 

Louisiana, women over twenty-one years 
of age are eligible to school offices. 

Maine, the offices of member of super- 
intending committee and supervisor of 
schools are open to women. 

Massachusetts allows voting at school 





meetings for members of school commit- 
tees, and the holding of school offices. 

Michigan, women of 21 are eligible to 
the office of school inspector, and with 
the usual qualifications of electors, are 
entitled to vote in district meetings. 

Minnesota entitles women to vote at 
school district meetings and to hold school 
oflices. 

Nebraska, women 21 years of age, resi- 
dents of the district and owners of prop- 
erty or having children to educate, may 
vote in district meetings. 

New Hampshire, women may vote at 
school meetings, and are eligible to town 
and district school offices. 

New Jersey, women over twenty-one 
years of age, residents of the school dis- 
trict, if able to read and write, may be- 
come school trustees therein. 

New York authorizes the voting at 
school meetings by women residents of, 
and holding taxable property in, the dis- 
trict. They are also eligible to minor 
school offices. 

Oregon limits the voting at district meet- 
ings to widows with taxable property and 
children to educate. 

Pennsylvania gives women over twenty- 
one years of age the privilege of holding 
any school offices. 

Rhode Island places women on school 
committees, and a woman is as eligible as 
aman for the position of school superin- 
tendent. 

Vermont, women have the same right as 
men to hold offices relating to school af- 
fairs, also to vote in school district meet- 
ings, and for town clerks, school com- 
missioners, and superintendents. 

Wisconsin considers women eligible to 
any school office except State superinten- 
dent. 

Dakota, persons who are parents or 
guardians, or other persons having in 
charge children of school age, shall be 
the voters at school meetings. Such per- 
sons are eligible to election as county su- 
perintendents. In 1884 there were six 
women holding the position of county su- 
perintendent. 

Idaho, widows or unmarried women of 
twenty-one years of age, residents of a dis- 
trict and holding taxable property therein, 
vote at school meetings. 

Utah Territory, women have a full right 
to the elective franchise and to hold office. 

Montaha, every person, without regard 
to sex, over 21 years of age, resident of a 
school district, and a taxable inhabitant, 
is entitled to vote at the annual school 
meeting, for the election of trustees. 

Washington ‘Territory, women 
twenty-one years of age residents of the 
district for three months preceding dis- 
trict meetings and liable to taxation, may 
may vote as to special district taxes. 

Wyoming ‘Terr. tory, women have a full 
right to the elective franchise and to hold 
office. GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C., March 10, 1886. 
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. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL W. S. A 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts will hold its Fourth 
Annual Meeting in the Meionaon, Boston, 
on Tuesday, March 16, at 7.30 P. M., and 
Wednesday, Mareh 17, at 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of 
New York, will speak each evening. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Mrs. H. R. Shat- 
tuck, president of the society, Mrs. H. H. 
tobinson, and others. ‘There will also be 
reports, recitations, an original song, and 
other music. The public is cordially in- 
vited to be present. 
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TOLEDO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Toledo (0.) 


Woman Suffrage Association was held 
March 3. All the officers were re-elected, 
viz. : 


President—Mrs. M. J. Cravens. 
Vice-President—Mrs. 8. R. L. Williams. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. R. Collins. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Sarah T. Bis- 
a, Mrs. M. J. Barker. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 
Mrs. J. P. Cole, Mrs. C. T. Morgan, Miss Anna 
C. Mott, and Mrs. Eck. 

The secretary's report says: 

“Regular monthly meetings have been 
held, at which notice has been taken of all 
that has transpired affecting woman’s inter- 
est, especially that occurring in our midst 
and connected with municipal and State 
government. When injustice has been noted, 
efforts have been made to rectify it, by re- 
monstrance, petition, or other modes cal- 
culated to cali attention and repair the 
wrong.” 

Addresses or papers have been given by 
Mrs. Segur, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Woodward, 
Mrs. Williams, Hon. Richard Mott, Mrs. 
Perkins, of Cleveland, Mrs. Barra, and 
others. A celebration was held in Novem- 
ber in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton’s seventieth birthday. Petitions were 
sent to Congress asking for a sixteenth 
amendment, and to the Ohio Legislature 
asking for school suffrage. Mrs. E. R. 
Collins, the secretary, says in concluding 
her report: 


“This summary of the year’s work of 
our association may seem to be barren of 





great results, and so we feel it, but we yet 
believe it not to be without fruit. A 
liberal and just sentiment in the matter of | 
woman's rights is of slow growth every- | 
where, but it has grown in our midst. It | 
is evidenced in the tone of our press, 
which is most courteous and respectful, 
and by the ready support given to our 
measures by those who outweigh in solid 
worth the greater numbers of those indif- 
ferent or opposed. We believe that our 
association exercises a power for good, of 
which we are ourselves searcely conscious, 
and believing that the pioneer work is al- 
most accomplished, look forward with 
hope to the speedy attainment of that for 
which we labor—suffrage for women; 
equal rights for all the citizens of our 
American republic.” 
oe - 
NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


The New York City Woman Suffrage 
Society held its regular meeting at the 
residence of the president, last week. Mrs. 
Clemence 8S. Lozier, M. D., the president, 
was in the chair. 

Mrs. Blake reported her work as dele- 
gate at Albany, and the progress of the 
bill before the Legislature. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, then 
addressed the meeting on ‘lhe Hope of 
It.” She reviewed the general position of 
our cause, and pointed out the reasons why 
we should ‘thank God and take courage.” 

Miss Phebe Brink, Miss Charlotte F. 
Daly, Messrs. Levey, Willcox, Stearns, and 
Searing took part in the debate which fol- 
lowed. K. D. B., Recording Nee. 
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WEST BRIDGEWATER SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


West BRIDGEWATER, MARCH 9, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the ‘Town Meeting in this town yes- 
terday, Mrs. Martha K. Crosby was chosen 
one of the school committee for three 
years, and Mrs. Henry J. Lecheur for one 
year. Ladies were present and voted. 
Mrs. Crosby is a widow, Mrs. Lecheur is 
married, both are highly respected ladies. 

Mrs. Crosby set a good example, not 
only in being present and voting, but in 
erasing her own name on the ballot before 
depositing it. How many of the men who 
are candidates for office would feel like 
“doing likewise” under similar cireum- 
stances ? Truly yours, 

F. A. H. 


a —_— 


DR. MARY A. ALLEN IN ITHACA. 


VERNON, N. Y., MARCH 8, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Before the glow of delight and admira- 
tion has been cooled by time, I desire to 
make known to the readers of the JOURNAL 
the intellectual treat enjoyed by our people 
in listening last evening to an address by 
Dr. Mary A. Allen, of Ithaca, N. Y., na- 
tional lecturer of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. Those who imagine 
that nothing new can be said upon temper- 
ance topics need only to hear her to be un- 
deceived. Her subject was ‘lhe Bequests 
We Make Our Children,” and its treatment 
unfolded before our vision startling views 
of the wonderful power placed in the 
hands of finite humanity for its weal or 
woe. 

The lecture was clear, logical, and con- 
vincing, its style chaste and beautiful, the 
manner and delivery at once simple and 
wonderfuily impressive. The speaker was 
evidently impressed with the importance 
of her theme, and was moved by an earnest 
seriousness which could not fail to touch 
the heart. Grey-headed men and women, 
and light-hearted youths and maidens, lis- 
tened in rapt attention as there dawned 
upon their consciences the convietion of in- 
dividual responsibility for the moral status 
of the world, the knowledge that not the 
rumseller and drunkard alone are to blame 
for the evil of intemperance, but that fath- 
ers and mothers, tender and loving, may 
all unwittingly bequeath an inheritance of 
sorrow to their innocent offspring. 

I wish that our people everywhere, es- 
pecially our young people, might have an 
opportunity of listening to this address, 
that they might learn in time how to be- 
come regenerators of the world by be- 
queathing to their posterity a dower of 
health, intelligence. and virtue. 

J. ELIZABETH JONES. 
ee — 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT A WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The capital city of lowa, with her thirty 
thousand inhabitants, has a woman at the 
head of her educational department. Mrs. 
L. M. Wilson is our City Superintendent, 
beloved and respected by teachers and 
pupils alike. Her presence in the school- 
room is hailed with delight. She is win- 
ning golden opinions by her straightfor- 
ward course in the face of a series of petty 
persecutions from the man she defeated, 
and the most frequent expression that 
falls from her lips as we talk with her 
about her work, is: 

“The women all stand by me. From all 
parts of our country come letters of con- 
gratulation and encouragement from wom- 
en who never heard my name until I came 
into this position. Some women write me: 
‘I am proud of your success. 1 am pray- 


| we ought to hold up her hands, 





ing for you!’” 





— 
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Mrs. Wilson finds this sympathy and jp. 
terest of women very sweet. As women, 

Her abil. 
ity to retain so important and responsible 
a position is something to be proud of, 
Few women in the United States receive as 
large a salary (eighteen hundred dollars), 
and fewer still have men as principals 
under them. Yet these gentlemen show 
her the same respect and courtesy they 
would extend to a male superintendent, 

lowa women are coming into their 
kingdom! ‘Ten women as County Superin. 
tendents graced the State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation which convened in Des Moines dup. 
ing the last week of December, and some 
of the leading papers and discussions were 
by women. MARIA 3S. ORWIG, 

*o- 


A MONTANA WOMAN JUDGE OF ELECTIOy, 





BILLINGS, MONTANA TER ,) 
MaAncu 1, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. ©. L. MecAdow, of Billings, Mon- 
tana ‘Territory, was recently appointed one 
of the judges of election. Owing to extra 
family cares, she said: ‘*Nothing could 
induce me to go to a tea party, but by 
the eternal I will go there early and stay 
late!’ There is a growing sentiment in fa- 
vor of suffrage for women here, both from 
a religious and a political standpoint. ‘lhe 
W.C.'T. U. want to vote that temperance 
may be inscribed on the banner of Mon- 
tana, and the leading men of the Territory 
are strong advocates, because it is both just 
and a political necessity that all citizens 
shall have a voice in the making of the 
laws by which they are governed. 

Itis admitted that woman suffrage has 
proved a perfect success in Wyoming. We 
hope the day is not far distant when Mon- 
tana can boast of having enfranchised its 
mothers, wives, and daughters. L. M. B. 
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SELF-PROTECTION FOR WOMAN. 


Bditors Woman's Journal: 

Some weeks since, at the home of Fran- 
ces Willard, a committee representing the 
clergy of Evanston, the University, the 
Good ‘Templars, the Citizens’ League, and 
the W. C. 'T. U., was appointed to arrange 
and superintend a series of ten temperance 
meetings to be addressed by Hon. John B, 
Finch. Your correspondent was not a 
member of that committee. Every meth- 
od of work set in motion during these 
meetings was adopted by the whole com- 
mittee, 

Soon after the close of the meetings bit- 
ter criticisms appeared in some of the Chi- 
‘ago journals, the Jnter-Ocean being an 
honorable exception. ‘hey were aimed at 
the W. C.'T. U. Mr. Singleton, who had 
served upon the committee at the re- 
quest of the ladies, promptly assumed the 
entire responsibility of any action for 
which the ladies could be criticised. He 
denied the accusation, and challenged the 
Up to this 
time no proofs have been presented. 

Why, when there were four other organ- 
izations represented, was the W.C. 'T. U. 
singled out as the object of this unjust at- 
tack? There is a strong desire upon the 
part of some citizens to arouse prejudice 


opposition to produce proofs. 


ugainst a strict enforcement of our local 
prohibitory law. ‘lo that end public in- 
dignation must be aroused against some- 
body, and as usual, the W. C.'T. U., with 
its constituency of disfranchised members 
who cannot vote at the spring election, 
was selected. The fact that Mr. Single- 
ton replied in defence of the W. C. T. U., 
and parried every thrust, convinces us 
that knightly courage still exists, but the 
additional fact that no other organization 
represented upon ‘the committee” has 
come forward to share the responsibility 
of denial assumed by the W. GC. T. U, 
shows that woman, to be protected, must 
protect herself. Dispossessed of the bal- 
lot, woman enters upon this deepening 
contest between purity and vice with gi- 
gantic odds against her. Until she can 
grasp the freeman’s strongest weapon of 
defence, she cannot protect her home, her 
children, or herself. 
ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 


oe — 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday evening of last week, an un 
usually large number of women interested 
in our cause were gathered in the Assem- 
bly Chamber. It seemed as if a wave of 
influence from their presence swept over 
the room. Within a few moments after 
| arrived,after a four hours’ journey from 
New York, Mr. Erwin rose and moved 
that the municipal suffrage bill be put on 
the order of the third reading. This was 
at once done by unanimous consent. In 
previous years there has generally been 4 
debate at this stage, and some opposition. 
Last year the vote was seventy-five ayes 
to twenty-five noes. This year the action 
was unanimous. ‘To finish up legislative 
matters, I will add in this connection that 
by our efforts a bill giving women the 
right to practise law in this State was fa- 
vorably and unanimously reported from 
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the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly. 
Also a bill securing to the mothers of the 
State the right to vote at school elections, 
which has been sometimes disputed, was 
introduced by the chairman of the Com- 
mitree on Education, Hon. John I. Platt, 
of Dutchess, and will probably become a 
law. 

Petitions from all parts of the State were 
received by members, and it is hoped that 
every county will be heard from before 
the vote is taken. 

On Tuesday evening we had our hearing 
before the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate. It was held in the Senate Chamber, 
the floor of which was filled, the Albany 
Woman Sutfrage Society sending a full 
contingent. Mrs. Joan Cole, the President, 
Miss Kate Stoneman, and most of the mem- 
bers were present. Mrs. Rogers had come 
from Troy, and from New York, Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus A. Levey, Mr. James Red- 
path, and Mrs. Chorpenning. 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee, Senator J. E. Smith, of Madi- 
son, presided. ‘There were present, beside 
Senators Coggeshall and Parker and other 
members of the Committee, many mem- 
bers of Assembly. Railroad Commissioner 
John O’Donnell was also among the audi- 
tors. 

Mr. Levey first addressed the Committee, 
reading a carefully prepared argument re- 
inforced at every statement with quota- 
tions from the highest legal authorities in 
support of his views. The address made 
a profound impression, and will form a 
valuable reference for all States where our 
‘ause is being pushed before Legislatures. 
It is already printed, so that copies can be 
obtained by those who desire them. 

Mr. James Redpath followed in a speech 
that was scholarly. witty, and charming. 
It was delivered with a grace familiar to 
many in Boston. 
were asked and answered by Mrs. Howell 
and myself. A few happy remarks from 
Mrs. liohan closed the evening. 

The next day, before I left Albany, the 
municipal suffrage bill was made special 
order for 'Vhursday, Mareh 11. So, before 
these lines meet the eyes of your readers, 
its fate in the Assembly will be decided 
for the present. ‘The feeling in the Senate 
in strongly favorable, and even should the 
bill not reach a constitutional majority of 
sixty-five votes in the Assembly, it may 
be possible to take action in the Senate,and 
obtain a reconsideration in the Assembly 
later. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th St., N. Y., March 8, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


One or two questions 


JuLiA E. Smire died at her home in 
Hartford, on Saturday. the 6th inst., in her 
ninety-fourth year. ‘This woman, remark- 
able for her learning, her publie spirit, and 
her love of justice, will be remembered in 
connection with her younger sister Abby, 
by their resistance to taxation in the town 
of Glastonbury, Conn., where they had 
resided almost from birth. They were pros- 
perous, well-to-do farmers. ‘They paid 
larger taxes to build a new town-house 
than any other citizens of Glastonbury. 
They went to town-meeting, but were re- 
fused a hearing. In a cart outside, these 
two women, then nearly eighty years of 
age, told to the gathered crowd what they, 
as old,respectable tax-payers,had not been 
allowed to say in the town-house which 
their money had helped to build. 

After that they refused to pay taxes, on 
the same ground and for the same reason 
that the colonists denied the right of 
George III. totax them. But two women, 
old and alone, were no match for the town 
of Glastonbury. "The pet cows of these 
sisters were seized, driven to the ‘‘sign- 
post,” and sold. In the office of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, hung in a neat frame, 
is the bill taken from the sign-post, which 
ordered the sale of these pet cows. It is 
saved for the time when the Historical So- 
ciety of Connecticut will wish to preserve 
it as one of the *sign-posts” which mark 
the road by which the women of that State 
have come to their equal rights. Each 
year for years they refused to pay taxes, 
and the town levied on them, in whatever 
way would be most aggravating. But the 
spirit of resistance to tyranny ceased only 
with the life of these sisters. 

Julia E. Smith was at one time a teacher 
in the famous seminary of Miss Willard, 
at Troy, N. Y. She was a great student. 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin were familiar 
to her. In the prime of her life there 
were few openings for women. But her 
active brain could not rest. She translated 
the Bible, literally writing out the He- 
brew, the Greek, and the Latin. 

The sisters were their own housekeepers. 
They made butter and cheese, and carried 
on their farm until extreme old age. After 
the death of Abby, Mr. Amos Parker, who 
was about the age of Julia, came to sym- 
pathize with her, proposed marriage, and 
Was accepted. Soon after, they removed 
to Hartford. About a year ago Mrs. 
Smith fell and broke her hip; she never re- 
covered from the fall. She was the last of 
a large family,—an historic woman, who. 





after doing what she could in the anti- 
slavery cause, opposed all the power she 
had against the sin and shame which 
taxes and governs women without their 
consent. ‘The two sisters attended wom- 
an suffrage meetings in Boston, Hartford, 
Washington, and Worcester. They spoke 
standing together, as if for support or de- 
fence, and were always listened to as those 


r who had proved their faith by their works. 


This sketch is all too poor and meagre 
for the heroic woman whose long life was 
bright with devotion to principle. L. s. 

TR Pe eee ee 


JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS. 


Julia Romana, the eldest child of the 
late Dr. Samuel G. Howe and of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and wife of Michael 
Anagnos, died at4 P. M. on Wednesday, 
March 10, at her residence in Boston. ‘The 
sympathy of the friends of woman suf- 
frage everywhere will be with the be- 
reaved mother and family. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





It is said that Professor Maria Mitchell 
will soon make an effort to endow the ob- 
servatory of Vassar College. 

Six women graduated at the Philadel- 
phia College of Dental Surgery last week. 
Among them was a daughter of Mrs. Clara 
Neymann. 

W. R. Cole has contributed to the Mt. 
Pleasant (lowa) Journal some strong arti- 
cles in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women. 

At the recent municipal election in Phila- 
delphia, out of 732 polling places, 703 were 
in saloons. Woman Sutlrage is evidently 
needed there. 

The richest women in the United States 
are Mrs. A. ‘I’. Stewart and Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins. Each is worth about thirty 
inillion dollers. 

Miss Jennie E. Burton, for several years 
deputy clerk of Adams County, Nebraska, 
has removed to Washington and opened a 
pension claim agency. 

The New Jersey Legislature is consider- 
ing a bill to prohibit the publication in 
newspapers of reports of indecent or ob- 
scene testimony given io trials in courts. 

A brave fifteen-year-old girl grasped the 
bridle of a runaway horse in Sacramento 
the other day, and quickly brought him to 
a standstill. 

Maggie Wiley, Monmouth, is superin- 
tendent of schools in Warren County, IIL, 
and Mrs. Emma Beatty, Canton, is princi- 
pal of the North Side public school, and 
superintendent of a Sunday school. 

A colored woman, Miss Carrie Bragg, is 
editor of the Virginia Lancet, published in 
Petersburg, Va., the only newspaper in 
the country conducted by a colored wom- 
an. 

A lady in France has bequeathed 300,- 
000 franes ($60,000)"to the Caisse de Ret- 
raite, a retiring fund for superannuated 
Protestant pastors. ‘This will enable a 
welcome increase to be made in their small 
annuities. 

This week Mrs. Emily Jacobs was elect- 
ed to the school committee in Scituate for 
three years. Mrs. Josephine A. C. Page 
was chosen for school committee in Need- 
ham, and Miss Zipporah Sawyer in Med- 
ford. 

The Presbyterian Church of the Coven- 
ant, at Washington, D. C., recently sent a 
‘hearing committee,” composed entirely of 
women, to hear Rey. T. 8. Hamlin in Cin- 
cinnati. The church on their advice has 
salled him. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York City set out, a few 
months ago, to obtain $125,000 for the erec- 
tion of their new building. The amount 
already pledged is $150,000, $25,000 more 
than they need for the building proper. 


Most women have a horror of reptiles; 
but there is a Mrs. John Voelkel in New Or- 
leans who has a large store on Tchoupitou- 
las Street, where she deals in stuffed snakes, 
live alligators, and other commodities of a 
similar character. 

A Tennessee court has closed a term in 
which six murderers escaped conviction, 
by sending a hungry woman to prison for 
two years for stealing a quart of butter- 
milk. 

A novel bequest to Girton College shows 
a conversion of woman’s vanities to a good 
purpose. Lace flounces, diamonds, quaint 
old watches, parasols, and fans were left 
by an English maiden lady to the cause of 
the higher education of women. 


A Woman’s Training College has been 
formally opened at Rajkote, India, by 
Colonel Nutt, Acting Political Agent. The 
funds were provided by subscriptions from 
the Kathiawar States, and the building of 
the late Art School has been utilized as a 
suitable place, with the necessary altera- 
tions, for the new institution. It is called 
the Barton Female Training College, after 
Colonel Barton. 





The readings given last Thursday by 
Miss Louise Imogene Guiney, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and Mr. Arlo Bates, 
for the benefit of the Vassar gymnasium, 
went off very pleasantly. One of the Vas- 
alumnwe has offered to give 35,000 
toward the gymnasium, if the others will 
raise $815,000, They are quietly at work 
all over the country, trying to do so, and 
these entertainments are one of the means. 


sar 


A North China paper gives an account 
of one of the most severe operations known 
in surgery having been successfully per- 
formed by a woman, Miss Elizabeth Reif- 
snyder, of the American Woman's Union 
Mission. This lady is now engaged in 
founding a hospital for native women in 
Shanghai, designed and constructed with 
all the recent improvements in sanitary 
science. 

Last week the Chicago [nity entered on 
its ninth year. Its page is to be enlarged 
to the Nation size, while greater variety of 
matter will be afforded by the accession of 
the best writers on the staff of the Unirer- 
sity, which is merged with it. All this will 
make no diflerence in the editorial manage- 
ment of the paper. 

‘The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for amateurs to bring pie- 
tures to be criticised on Saturdays, fort- 
nightly, at 4 P. M.. by practical artists, 
after which the speaker will give a talk on 
art. Mr. Walter Chaloner will open the 
course March 13, at 4 P. M. ‘Tickets to 
the six art talks are 50 cents. Single tickets 
25 cents. All are invited. 


The Connecticut Legislature has passed 
a resolution of sympathy with Senator 
Hawley ‘‘on the death of the noble wom- 
an who for so many years had been his 
helpmeet, and who, by her heroic and self- 
sacrificing labors for sick and wounded 
soldiers during the war, merited the grati- 
tude of the State, and illustrated the high- 
est type of American womanhood.” The 
Springfield Republican says: “Her work 
amply deserved this recognition of the 
State in which she could not vote.” 


More than 20,000 persons joined in cele- 
brating ‘*‘Woman’s Day” at the New Or- 
leans Exposition, on March 2. ‘The cere- 
monies began with an overture by the 
French Marine Band and an address of 
welcome by Major E. A. Burke. Poems 
by Mrs. Mary Ashley ‘Townsend and Mrs. 
Molly Moore Davis were read, and an ora- 
tion was delivered by Judge E. C. Fenner. 
Messages of sympathy and congratulation 
were received from Miss Cleveland, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
of the Women’s Tribune, Mrs. D. G. Croly 
(Jennie June), Miss Frances Willard, Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, Miss Alice E. Free- 
man, Mrs. Frank Leslie, and others. 


The introducer of the woman suffrage 
bill in the Ontario Legislature made a good 
point in his speech by claiming that the 
giving of the ballot to women had been 
successfully tried in the Isleof Man. ‘The 
rights of women are likewise at this time 
occupying the attention of the politicians 
in our State of ‘Texas, occasioned by the 
appearance of a Mrs. Hubby in the supreme 
court-room of the State. prepared to make 
an argument in her husband's ca-e. The 


learned judges refused to hear her, and the | 


argument was submitted in writing. The 
State papers make a deal of sport over this 
episode, which was followed by a letter 
from Mrs. Hubby defending her action 
and the cause of women generally.— 
Springfield Republican. 


It was a little amusing to find one of the 
most active of the remonstrants going 
about the other day meddling with poli- 
tics. Dreading and dissenting from some 
proposed action in regard to the division 
of the town of Beverly, she was doing what 
she could to keep the old town intact. 
It was rather pleasant to see the flurry she 
was in. One hoped she would see that 
questions carried by votes need voters. 
If the votes of Beverly women who do not 

vant the town divided, had been added to 


divided, they could have elected men to 
represent their views in the Legislature. 
In that case this remonstrant would have 
been spared all her present trouble. So 
much better is the possession of power 
than the mere right of petition. 


Prof. W. P. Atkinson 
week before the Y. M. C. U. 


lectured this 
His subject 
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FOR LADIES, 


a Waist. 





JOURNAL. 







“ Whole “ “ 
Misses’ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 


Soft .. 


Children’s and Infants’ 
Address the Manufacturers. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE KEPUTATION which these Waisets have acquir 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire sati«faction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned » 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full plece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tue Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurearound 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alse, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Boston correspondent of the Chris 
tian Union writes: ‘The female suffragists 
derive comfort from the fact that the fe- 
male vote for school commitiees the past 
year has been nearly double that of any 
previous year, the total being 3,225, 2,072 
of which were cast in Boston. I find some 
influential men speaking favorably of this 
suffrage movement who before have not 
favored it. Recently Dr. Joseph T. Duryea 
spoke at one of their meetings in favor. 
If Dr. Mulford is correct, the suffrage is 
based on personality. I do not see any 
escape from the conclusion that the wom- 
en must vote, soon or late.” 





Bismark’s opposition to the marriage of | 


German officers to Polish ladies recalls to 
the Transcript the proclamation of Fred- 
erick the Great, issued in 1772, at the time 
of the partition of Poland. Unlike Bis- 
marek, Frederick was in favor of mar- 
riages between German retired officers and 
Polish belles, and in his proclamation he 
ordered that ‘these retired officers must 
be good husbands, and must, above all 
things, see to it that German only is spoken 
in their homes. 
that any Polish dames should refuse to 
obey, then, by the grace of God, the hus- 
bands must remember that, soldiers in the 
service of the king as they are, they form- 
erly carried the canes of non-commissioned 
oflicers.” 

In the Connecticut Legislature, the bill 
to indemnify Mrs. Prudence Crandall Phil- 
leo for the damage inflicted on her years 
ago by the destruction of her school for 


versely and tabled. The bill prohibiting 
the sale of cigarettes to boys was reported 
adversely and rejected. ‘The bill providing 
that only one liquor sale shall be made by 
any druggist on one prescription was re- 
jected. 
reported favorably on a bill appropriating 
$25,600 for an armory at Norwalk. The 
Senate rejected the bill requiring saloons 
to close at 11 P. M.; and passed the reso- 
lution appropriating $15,000 for the pub- 
lishing of a catalogue of army and navy 
volunteers of the State in the wars of the 
republic, 





“For economy and comfort, every 
we use Hood's Sarsaparilla,” writes a 
(N. Y.) lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


spring, 
Butlalo 


Tur Cowles Art School, on Dartmouth Street, 
is now on the top wave of prosperity, and never 
since its formation has it been so successful as at 
present. Mr. Bunker, who is a graduate of a 
Parisian art school, has the gift of commanding 
the attention and, at the same time, of stimulat- 
ing the ambition of the pupils to work diligently ; 
and Mr. Graves, who is the new teacher of flower 
painting and still life, is much liked by the pupils, 
who make rapid progress under his teaching. 
The conscientious thoroughness and active talent 
employed have given the Cowles School rapid 
growth and permanent popularity. The system 
does not compel each pupil to the same beaten 
groove of work, buy the artistic individuality is 
encouraged and furnished expression. 


Latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co. in- 
cludes: the “State Fencibles,”” a quickstep, by 
Miiller; “The Ames Zouaves,” march, by T. P. 
Brooks; “March Brilliant,”- by J. C. Turner; 
“The Keepsake,” song, with Adelaide Procter’s 
words, music by Frederic H. Cowen; “Out of 
Fashion,” song, words by G. Clifton Brigham, 
music by A. H. Behrend; “Friendship,” barca- 
role duet, by C. H. Ehrenfechter; “Home-made 
Chicken Pie,”’ song and chorus, by Frank Du- 
mont; “Annie, Dear, I’m Called Away,” by 


If it should so happen | 


Harry Hunter and John Guest; “The Mermaid- | 


en,” by Owen Meredith and Benj. W. Loveland ; 


| also two songs, “Take Me Home” and “In the 
the votes of the men who do not want it | 


” 


Gloaming,” arranged for the banjo by H. C. 


Dobson. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c. ,50c.a91 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 





was, “The Study of Politics the Duty of | 


the Citizen, Both Male and Female.” Af- 
ter claiming that the granting of suffrage 
to women was but a question of time, the 
speaker said: ‘*The political history and 
the politics of the time in which she lives 
is a part of the education of every woman, 
and by them should be studied. I under- 
stand that there is now in existence in this 
city a society of women who are studying 
political science. It is a necessary part 
of the education of a young man and a 
duty before he becomes a voter. It is nec- 
essary to a woman as a wife, mother, and 
friend, that she may be able to influence 
the action of a vote for good.” 





GermanCornkemover kills Corns & Buntona 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





ELEGANT DOG-SKIN GLOVES 
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Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
‘A Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 


names of two or more other babies, and t! 
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Southern Woman, 


a four column eight-page semi-monthly Journal, 
published at Henderson, N. C., in the interest cf 
the WomMEN or tHe Sourn. Ablest corps of 
Women contriputors of any Journal published 
in the South; only Southern Female Writers ad- 
mitted to our staff. 

tay” Liberal Commissions to Canvassers and 
Persons getting up Clubs of three or more. 

Write, enclosing tive cents, for specimen copy. 

M. L. HATCHETT, Evrrress, 
Ilenderson, N.C, 





A New “TOM BROWN” for the Girls. 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. 


By HELEN DAWES BROWN. 


l2mo, 81.50, 


It is a capital study of girl-students from New Eng- 
land and the West, exemplifying the most piquant 
characteristics of the respective phases of civilization. 
It is rich in beautiful passages of tender pathos, 
strong, simple, and vivid, and full of sustaining inter. 
Nothing has published sinee: “ Little 
Women ” that so strikes the popular taste 


eat. been 


More than twenty years have passed since American 
girls began to go to college; during this period many 
interesting phases of their college experience have 
But until now their student-life has 
never been depicted, although the college-life of boys 
hag always been a favorite theme, as witness “Tom 
Brown,” “Hammersmith,” and many other very 
popular books. The action of “Two College Girls” 


been developed. 


| takes place within the walls of one of the leading 
little colored girls, has been reported ad- | 


The committee on military affairs | 


American colleges for women, and although no 
detinite localities are mentioned, the scene will be 
easily recognized. 


fault- 
lessly pictured and deliciously effective.”’-— Boston 
Globe, 


“One of the successes of the season, 


**A really bright and fresh story. The au- 
thor has given happy expression in a buoyant spirit 
toa bit of real life of to-day.’—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


“Tt will undoubtedly receive great attention, from 
the fact that it has avalue wholly aside from the usual 
literary value of fiction. Tt marks an era in American 
literary art..”’"—Boston Traveller. 


A series of the 
most delightful pictures, sketched with a skill and 
faithfulness that have never been surpassed by any 


“A big nugget of unalloyed gold. 


story of life at Harvard or any other masculine col- 
lege that has ever been written. In her two heroines, 
Edna Eliza Howe, the New England girl, and Rosa- 
mond Mills, the Chicagoian, the author presents two 
distinet types of character, illustrative of the East 
and the West, and we hardly know at the close of the 
story which we love best. They are both splendid 
girls, Edna with the New England sturdiness, which 
by no means precludes a loving disposition, and Rosa. 
mond with the Western dash and a true heart.”— 
Boston Home Journal, 


“One whose story will be read with eager delight. 
It is a delightful story, not in the least frivolous or 
superficial, but true to the life, and wrought out with 
ease, and grace, and power.’’—Hartford Courant. 


A Harvard professor writes :—‘I think “I'wo Col- 
lege Girls’ the brightest girls’ book I have seen in a 


| long time. As good as Mrs. Whitney, and much more 


elastic and sprightly.” 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price. 
Sree. 

TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW: 


22 Berners Street, London, W., 


Is a record of Social, Educational, and Indus- 
trial questions affecting women in all parts of 
the world, and also of the legislation which con- 
trols their property and civil condition. Founded 
under the name of the Englishwoman's Journal 
in 1857, no other magazine offers so complete a 
history of the women’s movement. It is pub- 
lished on the 15th of every month. Price 12 
cents, or $1.50 per annum, post-free. The edi- 
tor is Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs. 

The ENGLIsHWwoMAN’s Review fully main- 
tains its well-earned reputation for advocating 
the cause of the ladies —Scotsman. 

La Englishwoman’s Review de Londres, revue 
bien comprise, admirablement faite, nous apporte 
des nouvelles de l’etranger.—Cazette des Femmes. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
Catalogues of our Books matted 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 


| History, Political Science, Chemistry, Physics, Biol- 


| ogy and Botany. 


Instruction given in Paychology, 
Logic, Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hygiene. Fel. 
lowships given each year in Greek, English, Mathe- 
matics, History, Biology. Well-equipped laboratories, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus. 

For Program, address as above. 


ee Lishat Tresing Con Se india Sc,Bostone 








For the Woman's Journal. 
A PROTEST. 
BY F 1. . 


A something light as down of milk weed seed, 

Hither and thither blown, as reason wills— 

Has love grown such? A common wayside weed ? 

A passing guest that flies at reason’s voice 7 

Ah, this was not the good, old-fashioned way, 

When love was king and reason owned his sway. 

Should reason, stealing faith, hope, all away, 

Rob us of this, life were too long a pain! 

Reason would reel, when not a single ray 

Could pierce, 
brain 


Thank God for love's sweet, common wayside flower! 


Thank God it is s0 common, and so sweet, 

Brightening life's dusty road, a world-wide power! 
Only a weed? The poppy in the wheat? 
A heaven-born visitant! 
The Holy Grail of many a saintly quest! 


A household guest! 


oe — 


PHANTOMS. 


BY JOUN B. TABB. 


Are ye the ghosts of fallen leaves, 
© flakes of snow, 

For which, through naked trees, the winds 
A-mourning go? 


Or are ye angels, bearing home 
The host unseen 
Of truant spirits, to be clad 
Again in green? 
—N. Y. Independent. 


- oe 
BLUE GENTIAN. 


BY DINAH MULOCH CRAIK. 


I shall never be a child 
With its dancing footsteps wild, 
Nor a free-footed maiden any more ; 

Yet my heart leaps up to see 

The new leaf upon the tree, 

And to hear the light winds pass 

O’er the flowers in the grass, 

And for very joy brims o'er, 

As I kneel and pluck this store 
Of blue gentian. 

I shall never climb thy peak, 

Great white Alp, that canst not speak 

Of the centuries that float over thee like dreams, 

Thumb of all God's secret things— 

Sealed to beggars and to kings— 

Yet I sit in a world of sight, 

Color, beauty, sound and light, 

While at every step, meseems, 

Small sweet joys spring up like gleams 
Of blue gentian, 


I shall not live o’er again 
This strange life, half bliss, half pain; 
I shall sleep till Thou call'st me to arise, 

Body and soul, with new-born powers. 
If Thou wakenest these poor flowers, 
Wilt Thou not awaken me, 
Who am thirsting after Thee? 
Ah! when faith grows dim and dies, 
Let me think of Alpine skies 

And blue gentian! 

—Good Words. 


THE 


~-oo 


OLD HOME 


BY ELIZABETH COLE. 


I remember an old gray farmhouse, 
All mossy, and stained with time; 

With a film of old age upon it, 
While yet it stood in its prime, 


A broad, low-browed old homestead, 
Where clambering wild woodbine 

Ilung out its flames in the autumn, 
Like wreaths on a holy shrine. 


Great, drooping elms swayed o’er it; 
And blossoming lilacs tall 

Thrust their purple plumes in the windows, 
With the bees they beld in thrall. 


All under its roof so mossy, 
And around its hearth so warm, 
It gathered its happy children, 
In a merry, busy swarm, 
With the beat of rain on its shingles, 
It lulled them all to rest, 
When spring brought the muttering showers, 
Surging up from out the west. 


Asa hen soothes her sleepy chickens, 
Beneath her wings wide-spread, 

So we heard the soft, sweet wind-song 
Of the old roof overhead. 


And now when I fall a-dreaming, 
When it rains, and the wind is strong, 
I hear again the deep murmurs 
And beat of the old roof’s song. 


And the years fall away and leave m 
A sleepy child once more, 

Slow rocking on grand wind surges, 
Toward sume dreamland shore. 


Now drifting among the tree-tops, 
Now floating o’er rivers deep, 
Till I sink in that rushing, sweeping sea, 
Down to the land of sleep. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


_— or _- 
For the Woman's Journal. 


ONE YEAR LATER. 


BY JULIA A. SABINE. 





Mrs. Verena Ransom sat, listlessly, in 
her ‘‘three-story-back” bed-room, in a 
cheap boarding-house on a narrow, crowd- 
ed street in New York. 

Outside, a cold rain was falling, render- 
ing the light in her dingy room, dim at 
best, hardly better than twilight. She 
would have liked to light the gas, but that 
involved an extra charge, and the board 
bill was shamefully in arrears already. 
The landlady had been insolent that morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table; and, after her 
husband had gone down town, Verena had 
given her all the money she had in the 
world, five dollars, paid to her by an edi- 
tor for a children’s story which she had 
written, and which, by marvellous good 
luck, had been accepted. 

She had meant to buy a pair of shoes 
with this money. Her only pair were so 
shabby that her husband had refused to be 


through straining eyes, the throbbing 


THE 


seen on the street with her when she wore 
them. She had not had a new pair since her 
marriage, nor any article of wearing ap- 
parel. As she had eloped, she had had no 
trousseau, and her wardrobe was very much 
| worn. She had never had any knack of tak- 
ing care of her clothes. The little feminine 
arts of making over and repairing had al- 
ways been distasteful to her; and although 
latterly. forced by dire necessity, she had 
tried to alter worn-out dresses, the result 
had hardly been a success. 

She was idle this morning from sheer 
want of occupation. She could have writ- 
ten,—she had an excellent plan for a story 
in her head,—but she had no paper. Basil 
had some in the bureau-drawer, but he had 
used strong language when she last ven- 
tured to use some of it, and she dared not 
touch it. The room was chilly; they 
could not afford a fire. The women who 
made up the society of the boarding-house 
were common and vulgar, so entirely un- 
congenial to her that she preferred shiver- 
ing in her own room to joining them in the 
parlor. So she wrapped herself ina warm 
furred cloak, the very garment in which 
she had gone out into the world, only one 
year before, with Basil Ransom, turning 
her back on all her friends, trusting him 
utterly, and for what? 

For what? She asked herself the ques- 
tion bitterly. What had she gained by it? 
His passion had ‘spent its novel force.” 
It had been enhanced by the difliculty of 
winning her, and the pleasure of taking 
her away from her patron and true friend, 
who was also his cousin. Basil Ransom 
had neither dog nor horse. If he had, he 
would hardly have held her “better” or 
“dearer” than either, so completely had 
his boasted Love died out, so bitterly did 
he reproach himself for having saddled 
himself with such an incumbrance. 

They had been miserably poor. When 
he came to her, elate with passion, fired 
with the instinet of possession, he had 
based his hopes of maintenance upon the 
fact that a certain review had accepted one 
of his articles, and the editor had written 
him a flattering letter. But a year and 
more had passed, and the article had not 
yet appeared. No other editor had been 
placable; and, if he had only known it, 
the only money literature had yet brought 
into the family treasury had been earned 
by Verena. 

They had begun their married life ina 
cheap boarding-house. From this they 
had gone toa cheaper. ‘There had been a 
succession of changes, on a descending 
seale of prices, and an unpaid bil! to mark 
each step. 

He had told her she was **made for love. 
He had promised her a mission of being 
“charming.” He had torn her away from 
the beginning of what promised to be a 
brilliant and useful career, promising her 
a wonderful social success. But society 
does not come to people who occupy 
‘“‘three-story-backs,” who have no money 
to buy gloves and shoes, whose board-bills 
are unpaid. Verena spent her days in soli- 
tude; often, too, her evenings: and when 
her husband condescended to sit with her, 
he was moody and irritable, hardly speak- 
ing to her, and filling the air of the little 
bed-room with clouds of tobacvo-smoke. 


” 


Verena had once thought she felt the 
wrongs of women deeply. She had spoken 
in behalf of her sex, on several occasions, 
with much success. She was thought to 
have rare talent, and she was proud to give 
her gift to the work of liberating women. 

Then Basil Ransom had come into her 
life. He had taught her*to love him, had 
taken her, at the very moment when she 
might have achieved a signal success, and 
‘arried her away from kindred and friends, 
to minister to his pleasure. Ile called it 
“saving” her. ‘The angels must have wept 
for her as lost. 

Verena had a strong, loving nature. If 
she could have kept his affection, the pov- 
erty and privation would have been noth- 
ing toher. But she bad given all for him, 
and for nothing. Already he was brutal 
in his rudeness. He showed plainly his 
contempt for her. Outside he called him- 
self a gentleman; but why need he trouble 
hiniself to be polite to his wife? Was she 
not his chattel? his inferior, hopelessly ? 
Did he not own her, body and soul? So 
the grace and beauty went out of life for 
Verena. 

“Ah,” she said to herself, “I know now 








what women have to suffer. [could speak 
to purpose now. Then it was all 
vague to me. Iwas only a girl. Now I 
ama woman, and know the bitterness of 


some 


being one.” 

The slovenly servant 
dvor. 

*A gentleman to see you in the parlor,” 
she said, spitefully, and flounced away. 

“Who can it be?’ thought Verena, as 
she tried, with fingers stiff and blue with 
cold, to arrange her dress and smooth her 
hair. 

Descending the narrow stairs, at the 
risk of falling by tripping in some of the 
many holes of the ragged carpet, she 
found, waiting for her in the cheerless back- 


knocked at the 
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parlor, a man whom she had known ip her 
more prosperous days, an agent for a lee- 
ture-bureau. Briefly, in a business-like 
way, he made known his errand. 

“We are getting up acourse of parlor 
lectures for the coming winter. I said, 
‘Miss ‘Tarrant’—I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Ransom—‘is just the woman we want.’ I 
thought like enough you'd be ready to 
come back to public life by this time. 
They ‘most always are. We've never had 
anybody who promised so well as you did. 
Seemed an awful pity for you to give it up 
the way you did; and if you'll only come 
back, we'll make it an object to you.” 
And he named a price, which, though 
moderate enough, almost took her breath 
away, so large did it seem to her in her 
penniless condition. 

Life grew bright. ‘The dulness, the 
narrowness of the past year were almost 
forgotten in the joy of the prospect before 
her. Could it be possible that once more 
she could have something to live for? 
That she might yet do something, be of 
Her heart gave a great bound. 
All grew dim 


some use? 
But what would Basil say? 
again at the thought of him. 

‘| must consult with my husband,” she 
said. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly. 
round to-morrow morning, can 
me an answer?” 

“TT think said Verena; 
Finch bowed himself out. 

Basil was late that night, and he 
‘ame home he was cross, and the fumes of 
whiskey were in his breath. Verena had 
learned to bide her time on such occasions, 
to profler her requests when her husband 
was in his best humor. She waited until 
morning before she told him of Mr. Finch’s 
visit. Basil Ransom was even more 
pleased than she had been, but he had not 
courtesy enough to let her know it. Debts 
were pressing on every side. He feared 
he could not get trusted for his cigars 
much longer. This unexpected way out 
of his difficulties was a godsend; but he 
said, *"The devil he does! and I suppose 
you want to take up with this fine offer?” 

“QO Basil, 1do want to! Iam so tired 
of this load of debt.” 

“Oh, yes!” he sneered, “that’s the way 
witha woman. You all talk fine, but you 
“an’t any of you bear a little privation, or 
help your husbands through a tight place. 
Oh, go on and lecture and show your- 
self in public, if you want to. Your cursed 
woman's rights notions have spoiled you. 
You have no idea of being anything to 
your husband, or staying contentedly at 
home. I don’t care what you do.” 

So Verena went back to her career, a 
sadder and a wiser woman. Her earnings 
support them both. It is hardly nécessary 
to say who gets the lion’s share. 

Basil flirts with his old flames, smokes the 
best cigars, drinks vile whiskey, and gets 
a great deal of sympathy from his lady 
friends, because of his blighted life, his 
deserted hearthstone, ete. 

‘That woman,” they say, ‘she actually 
speaks in public! Poor fellow, he feels so 
dreadfully! Suchatrial to him! I don’t 
see how she can have the heart to do it.” 
And Basil accepts their sympathy ; passes 
for a martyr; writes long articles on the 
woman question which the editors decline 
with thanks; and lives on Vereau’s money. 

And Verena goes on her way, striking a 
blow for the oppressed whenever she can. 
She has become perfect through suffering, 
and her work is better and more effective, 
because she knows, by her own bitter ex- 
perience, how hard it is to be a woman. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
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EXPERIENCE AT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
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NEEDHAM, MASs., MARCH 2, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Cheney’s recent account of the first 
School of Design brought to my mind my 
chapter in its history. <A friend said to 
me: “Now is your time to make your tal- 
ent for drawing of some consequence to 
you!” I was hoping to learn some branch 
that would enable me to take work to the 
old farm-house and spend part of my time 
in helping my mother. After one term, 
the directors very kindly offered me a po- 
sition in the Carpet Mills at Lowell, but 
that would take me away from home as 
much as school-teaching, which I had been 
following. Ishall never forget the great 
pleasure [ felt when six of us were offered 
a teacher in engraving from one of the 
best firms in Boston, Baker, Smith & An- 
drew. Buta woman thirty years old, not 
strong in muscle, mistook her calling. 
After a year's work, these gentlemen said 
they would send all the blocks I needed to 
my home, praising my work, and cheering 


me with their belief that I should make an | 


engraver of much merit. The closeness of 
application required was too severe, and 
after a few months I returned my last 
block and sold my chisels, returning to my 
old occupation of teaching. 

Money, time, patience, all lost! No, no! 
Experience, with a high aim, is never lost. 
It benefited me in a thousand ways,—at 
school, at home, in my own higher appre- 


SATURDAY, 





MARCH 13, 1886. 


ciation of art, and in discovering talent in 
others. One of my scholars has become a 
fine crayon artist, stimulated in her first 
efforts at my But those first 
classes—shall I ever forget them? Such 
groups! "When David dwelt in the cave 
of Adullam, you remember that there came 
to him “every one that was in debt, every 


school. 


one that was distressed, and every one that- 


was discontented *~ And such expecta- 
tions! What men take fifteen or twenty 
years to learn well, some of these women 
expected to learn in a few months. No 
wonder the public disappointed. 
Hearing that 1 was attending the School 
of Design, some oil-cloth manufacturers 
‘ame to me asking me to make some de. 
signs all ready to be blocked, when IL did 
not know a thing about such a branch. 
Then, when I undertook wood-engraving, 
an undertaker visited me, desiring me to 
engrave his coftin-plates. 

The race has much to learn, women as 
wellasmen. New avenues of Jabor do not 
mean easy, unskilled money-getting. We 
must begin early, and learn to do some- 
thing well. 

I must speak of the two who sat at the 
same table with me in Engraving. Miss 
Foley, whose portrait inher sister's studio 
brought tears to my eyes after these thirty 
years of separation, She kept onward and 
upward, 

Miss Carrie E. Hall wasa gentle, refined 
young girl. [have met her once or twice 
since, and in last week's Boston Journal 
among the deaths, the name of Caroline E. 
Hall made me feel that she, too, had gone 
up higher. Lholdin very grateful remem- 
brance all those who made this earnest 
attempt to widen the arena for women. It 
was no more a failure than last year’s 
It helped the soil for other 
JOANNA E. DANA MILLs. 
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“SUFFRAGISTS,” “WOMEN,” 


“LADY.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

To write a good article on any subject 
requires as much thought and preparation 
as to paint a beautiful picture or carve a 
graceful statue, and a rough, basty pro- 
duction in either department is equally of- 
fensive to those whose artistic tastes are 
cultivated, 

For the purpose of improving the style 
of all our suffrage daughters, | would like 
to call their attention to some poiats in 
which they make continual blunders. 

1. The oft-repeated use of the word “suf- 
fragists” in all our journals is not only 
wearisome to the ear, but it is clearly 
incorrect. Webster defines suffragist, 
‘tone who enjoys or exercises the right of 
suffrage ;”’ hence the unfortunate class of 
disfranchised women pleading for their 
political rights cannot properly be called 
‘“suffragists.””. What then shall we say? 
“Advocates of suffrage.”’ With a little ef- 
fort, we can make time and space to utter 
and write these three words, and thus train 
the rising generation jo use good English. 

2. The use of ‘*women” and “lady” as 
adjectives is incorrect, and yet, on every 
page of our suffrage journals, we find 
‘women physicians,” ‘lady teachers,” 
“lady clerks,” ‘twomen ministers,” ete., 
ete. 

*For example: the Lnglishwoman’s Review 
for February has an article headed ‘*Amer- 
ican Women Preachers.” How much bet- 
ter **American Women Preachers” 
would sound, or “*American Women in 
the Pulpit,” or **American Women in the 
Priesthood.” Either of these would be cor- 
rect, while **women preachers” is not cor- 
rect, as **women”’ cannot be used as an ad- 


as 


jective. ‘*Women” and *lady” have probab- 


ly been adopted to get rid of the word ‘*fe- 
male,” so repulsive to many; but, witha 
little painstaking, sentences can be easily 
constructed without the use of either. 
When an article is entitled ‘*Women 
Teachers,” there is no sense in repeating 
the ‘‘women”™ throughout the article; that 
is understood. 

Mr. Higginson, whoSe style is a model 
for the best writers, heads an article in 
Harper's Bazar **Women as Household 
Decorators.” The little word ‘tas’ makes 
his title dignified, musieal, and correct, 
and gives the voice and thought time to 
rest on **women,” the central idea in the 
article. I have noticed such headings as 
**Women Inventors,” ‘** Women Students,” 
even in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

3. [ would eall the attention of our girls 
to the superabounding adjectives, useless 


as 


words, and endless repetitions of the same 
word, again showing how little atten- 


tion is given to the construction of their 
sentences. Emerson was once asked the 
secret of his strength in writing. He 
smiled, and said it must consist in ‘‘strik- 
ing out.” We might get double the infor- 
mation in our journals we now do, if wri- 
ters would carefully prune their articles of 
every word not necessary to convey the 
idea desired. For example: 

“The late Mr. Crawford, Paris corres- 
pondent of the ‘Daily News,’ was an hon- 
orary member on the French list of the 
Cobden Club. Ata recent meeting of the 
Club a vote of condolence with Mrs. Craw- 
ford was passed, and that lady was elected 


| 





—— 


an honorary member. She will Lx the only 
lady member on the rolls of the Club.” 

By substituting *‘she” for “that lady.» 
and striking out what is italicized, tive 
words are disposed of, and a grammatical] 
blunder avoided in using “lady” as an ad. 
jective. Having said that she was elected 
a member, there is no need to repeat it. Ags 
the sentence is written, we have “lady” 
and “member” twice in adjoining lines, 
As changed, it is shorter and better, two 
points gained. Again: 

**Miss Barlow’s white Persian cat, the 
‘London World’ says, bad the honor of be. 
ing introduced and *presented’ to the Prince 
of Wales on the occasion of his royal high. 
ness’s visit to the Lambeth pottery.” 

Striking out all in italics, we get rid of 
five words. If the cat was “presented,” 
her introduction is implied. 

An article to the North American Review 
was once returned to me with the request 
to strike out two hundred words, as I had 
exceeded the space allowed. I did so, and 
while compressing my propositions into 
the niche I was invited to fill, I added to 
the strength of the article. 

Now, girls, do not presume to turn round 
and criticise any of your suffrage mothers, 
but thoroughly prune and revise every arti- 
cle you send to the press. With all the ad- 
vantages of education you are having, you 
should be a great improvement on us, both 
as writers and speakers. You have our 
best wishes that you may surpass us in 
your achievements, in proportion to the 
superior opportunities you have enjoyed. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Tenany, N, us March 5, TS86, 

ee — 


UTAH—WRITE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


Editors Woman's vournal : 

The Judiciary Committee, also,’ of the 
House of Representatives is considering 
the Utah Bill. Every friend of justice in 
either of the States named below is earn- 
estly requested to write at once to the 
member of this Committee from his or her 
State, asking him to exert his influence 
to defeat the disfranchisement of Utah's 
women. Every friend in States other than 
than these will please write the Chairman, 
Hon. John Randolph Tucker. The Com- 
mittee are: 

J. Randolph Tucker, Virginia, 
Nathaniel J. Hammond, Georgia. 
David B. Culb. rson, Texas. 
Patrick A. Collins, Massachusetts. 
George C. Seavey, Ohio. 

William C. Oates, Alabama. 

John R. Eden, Illinois. 

John H. Rogers, Arkansas. 

Risden ‘I. Bennett, North Carolina. 
Ezra B. Taylor, Ohio. 

Abraham X. Parker, New York. 
Ambrose A. Ranney, Massachusetts. 
William P. Hepburn, Iowa. 

John W. Stewart, Vermont. 

Lucien B. Caswell, Wisconsin. 

Friends had better also write to Speaker 
Carlisle, who is a man of uncommon abil- 
ity and fairness, and ask his influence 
against the disfranchisement of non- 
polygamous women. Every letter to any 
of these gentlemen shou'd be addressed 
‘**House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.” Do not rest satistied with writing 
a letter yourself; get every man and wom- 
an you can to write one also. Let the let- 
ters pour in. 

On one occasion, when the Senate passed 
a like bill, George W. Julian, A. A. Sar- 
gent, and others, got the disfranchising 
provision struck out by the House. ‘This 
should be done again, and done so em- 
phatically that the attempt will not be re- 
peated. 

All friendly editors please copy. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

New York, March 2, 1886. 
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MRS. BOWLES ELECTED IN NO. ABINGTON. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS., ) 


MARCH 2, 1886, J 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
The Woman Suffrage Association of 


North Abington, Mass., are rejoicing over 
the election of their candidate for school 
committee, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. We send 
you further particulars. 

At our last regular monthly meeting, 
held Monday evening. Feb. 15, we nomin- 
ated Mrs. Bowles for school committee, 
for the term of three years. As our Society 
numbers only twenty-two members, fif- 
teen ladies and seven gentlemen, and only 
eleven of these ladies had registered to 
vote, we knew that. alone and unaided, we 
could not elect our candidate. So we pub- 
lished an announcement of the nomination, 
asking all voters of the town. irrespective of 
party, to vote with us for her at zhe polls. 

On election-day we were very much 
pleased to see Mrs. Bowles’ name on both 
the Labor and Citizens’ tickets, as their 
candidate also. With the help of the voters 
of these tickets and others, we were en- 
abled to elect our candidate by a majority 
of 138 votes over the opposing candidate, a 
gentleman. 

The ladies of North Abington furnished 
hot coffee, free to all voters, at the polls on 
town-meeting day. It was a very cold day. 
The gentlemen drank freely of the coffee, 
and seemed to relish it very much. They 
treated the ladies in a very courteous man- 
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r, and, all things considered, it was a 
pleasant day for both ladies and gentle- 
men. ‘Ihe ladies expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the work. and would ad- 
yise the ladies of all other towns in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere to do likewise. 
Mary E, MERRILL, 
Sec’y No. Abington League. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN MISSISSIPPI. 





ALCORN A. AND M. COLLEGE, ) 
RopNEY, Miss., FEB. 20, 1886. j 
Editors Woman's Journal 

Iam glad indeed to have found some 
light on woman suffrage. About one year 
ago, Prof. N. H. Ensley gave us a short talk 
on the subject in an evening praise meet- 
ing. Before that time we had really never 
heard honorable mention of such a subject. 
In fact, many of us had never heard of it 
at all, and | fear we felt like meeting his 
opening sentences with a sneer, rather than 
giving them honest thought. Ile had not 
proceeded far, however. before we saw 
that it was a great question. Ile said: 

“| know that some of you do not like the 
idea, but, my word for it, you are going to 
be culled upon in a few years to decide 
this question, and you had better wake up 
and get ready for the battle. ‘The engines 
of war are almost upon vou, and you will 
either move or have the life crushed out of 
you.” 

Then he told us that Lincoln, Sumner, 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Frederick 
Douglass, and most of our great friends of 
freedom were interested in this matter, 

Quite a number of us Jeft that meeting 
changed men and women, and every one 
went away full of thought. For many 
days afterward the boys could be seen 
gathered around in squads debating the 
question. Shortly afterward Prof. Ensley 
scattered among us a large number of suf- 
frage tracts and papers. Among them was 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which, through 
the kindness of some friends, we have re- 
ceived weekly ever since. At once others 
sent off and got anti-sutfrage papers, and 
great excitement prevailed among us for 
weeks. Naturally enough, there was a bit- 
ter feeling in some bosoms. ‘The subject 
was debated between our college sovieties 
once, twice, three times. The excitement 
still increased. ‘Ihe faculty finally decided 
to have it publicly debated on Commence- 
ment day. ‘To our Commencement exer- 
cises people flock in from a radius fifteen 
miles and more. We have large audiences. 
A good many of the leading white people 
of the country attend. Want of space will 
not permit a report of the debate that day. 
The interest ran high. The opponent of suf- 
frage had the popular prejudice and every 
other advantage on his -ide, including the 
last speech. He did not have the advantage 
of sound argument and common sense, 
which are, to most people, worth very little 
when it comes to the rights of women and 
hegroes. The opponent admitted in the very 
outset that sound argument was against 
him. Yet he stood in earnest opposition. 
Our suffragist debater, with all odds against 
him, took the great audience by storm, 
and fairly carried off the honors, loaded 
with banners and flowers, while the nega- 
tive fell flat, searcely noticed. The ques- 
tion still lives and grows among us. A 
year ago, there were not five persons in 
the institution in favor of woman suffrage, 
but now it is safe to say that there are four- 
score of them. — It is now rather an un- 
popular thing among us not to believe in 
the full rights of all. 

We suflragists have been trying to get 
up another debate. But we can’t get the 
other side to wake up. I think they have 
been studying the tactics of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of 1885,—*‘silence in ten 
languages.” 

We are exceedingly thankful to kind 
friends who through Prof. Ensley have 
sent us suffrage and other papers. 

SAMUELS. Brown, 

Student in Aleorn A, and M. College, Rodney, Miss. 
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MRS. BLAKE'S NEW YORK LECTURES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your valuable paper has been read in 
New York with increasing interest since 
Mrs. Blake began to contribute her letters 
on the work done here. The only fault 
with those l tters is that she does not do 
herself full justice, and tells too little of 
the really wonderful work which she has 
already accomplished and of the untiring 
energy with which she pushes it, in spite 
of every obstacle. 

Since the first of December, in addition 
to her labors both in and out of the city, 
Mrs. Blake has delivered a course of week- 
ly lectures at 54 Union Place, on the topics 
of the day viewed from a woman’s point of 
observation. In view of the great work 
done by these lectures, it seems only right 
that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, our bulletin 
of woman suffrage news, should contain 
Some fuller mention of these meetings. 
The attendance has kept up, notwithstand- 
ing the uniformly bad weather on Satur- 
day afternoons. A large number of new 
people have come and been interested in 
the cause. Besides this, the press has con- 
tained good notices, and the arguments 
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made have been carried into many homes 
otherwise impossible to reach. ‘Thus the 
leaven spreads, and in time the whole lump 


will be leavened. i 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A LULLABY. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





Now while rest the happy herds, 
And in folds the fleecy sheep, 
All the boughs are full of birds, 
Crowding, sound asleep. 
Sleep sleep, sleep, 


luder the fair, fair hocks of stars 


That roam all night and know no bars, 


Sleep, sweet, sleep ! 
Now if we an Owl could ride,— 
Yes, an Owl with yellow eyes, 
Giloby lanterns, clear and wide, 
Flaming as he flies,— 
We should see the pretty things, 
’retty little sleepy souls, 
All their heads beneath their wings, 
Blind with sleep as moles! 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Under the wild, winged winds that Ny 
Ml night long across the sky, 


Sleep, sweet, sleep ! 
“ee 


THE LARK’S NEST. 


Some years ago, one of the porters em- 
ployed at asmall station near Darmstadt 
observed a pair of larks building their nest 
in an angle in the middle of the railway 
where two rails crossed. He did not dis- 
turb them. ‘The nest was finished, and soon 
after four eggs were laid init. Then the 
hatching began. By this time, the atten- 
tion of all the people employed about the 
station had been turned to the nest. It 
seemed to them such « wonderful thing 
that they resolved to do all in their power 
to protect its owners and it Meantime, 
the birds themselves seemed to have very 
clear ideas as to the dangers that threatened 
them. It was pretty tu see how the hen 
bird, which was sitting on the eggs, would 
duck her head down when a train passed, 
and then look up cheerfully when the dan- 
ger was over. 

In due course of time three young ones 
appeared. One day, after they were big 
enough to move about a little, but not to 
fly, one of them hopped out of the nest and 
seated itself on the rail. At that moment 
a train was seen approaching. The parent 
birds called and coaxed in vain. ‘The 
thoughtless little creature remained obsti- 
nately sitting on its dangerous perch. Its 
descruction seemed inevitable. Justas the 
train came up, the mother bird flew up 
from the nest, seized it by the tuft on its 
head, and threw it over the line, ducking 
down «again itself until the danger was 
past. The lark’s first friend, the porter, 
who had noticed the whole proceeding, 
now resolved to remove the nest, with all 
its living contents, from its perilous posi- 
tion. He took it out carefully, and depos- 
ited it in a neighboring clover field. The 
old birds followed him step by step, utter- 
ing shrill cries of anxiety, which changed 
to a loud trill of joy and, one might almost 
say, of gratitude, when they saw the com- 
fortable spot in which their kind friend 
had put their nest. Could human beings 
have acted diflerently ?—Jlarper’s 
People . 


Young 


*o7- 


GAMBETTA'S DOG, 


The following incident has long been 
going the rounds of society, and is said to 
have been told by Gambetta, as his own 
experience. 

Some ten years ago M. Gambetta was 


returning from Paris to his home in N——. 
He was in his buggy. The night was very 


dark. He went slowly, for he could not 
see his horse’s head. Suddenly his horse 
reared. A man who was lying on the road 
had felt the horse’s nose touch his face, 
and had started up. As soon as Gambetta 
saw what had occurred, he said: 

‘You stupid fellow! You came within 
an ace of being killed.” 

“T wish I had been!” 

“Why so?” 

**} am a poor workman. My master told 
me to go to N—— to collect a bill for 200 
franes. I was paid in gold. I put the 
money in my pocket. I did not know there 
was a hole in it. All the gold has fallen 
out. I cannot hope to recover it again in 
this darkness.” 

‘Have you one coin left 

Yes, here is the only one left me.” 

Gambetta untied his pointer that was 
under the buggy, held the coin to his nose, 
and said: 

**Go fetch, Tom.” 

Of Tom bounded, and every minute 
came back with a louis d’6r in his mouth. 

In half an hour the workman had all his 
money again. His master was so well 
pleased that the next day he bought ‘Tom 
a new collar, and had the date of the inci- 
dent engraved on it. 


o° 


of 


Weary washerwomen have been made glad 
by the introduction of Jamés Pyle’s Pearline, a 
peerless compound for the laundry. It cleanses 
the most delicate fabrics without injury. Sold 
by grocer . 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*What is the interior of Africa princi- 
pally used for?” asked a teacher of a pupil. 
“For purposes of exploration,” was the 
reply. 

Aunt—Ilas any one been at these pre- 
serves? (Dead silence.) Have you touched 
them, Jemmy? Jemmy—Pa never ‘lows 
me to talk at the table. 


‘Is there any danger of the boa constric- 
tor biting me?” asked a lady visitor at the 
Zoblogical Garden. **Not the least, marm,” 
cried the showman; “he never bites—he 
swallows his wittles whole.” 


“I would like to call your attention, 
madam,” said « pedler at the door, **to the 


justly celebrated Balloon baking powder. 


It is absolutely pure, and’— “I've tried 
it, said the woman. “Oh, youhave. Well, 
then—er—good-day.”— New York Sun. 


A Galveston school-teacher had a great 
deal of trouble making a boy understand 
his lesson. Finally, however, he succeeded, 
and drawing a long breath, remarked: “If 
it wasn’t for me, you wouldn't be the big- 
gest doukey on Galveston [sland !” 


“What a murderous-lookin’ villin the 
prisoner is!" whispered an old lady, in a 
court room. to her husband. “I'd be afraid 
te git near bin.” “Sh! warned her hus- 
band, ‘that ain't the prisoner: he ain’t 
been brought in yet." “taint! Whois 
it, theay” “it's the judge.” 


“Robby,” whispered young Featherly, 
‘«lid your sister Sadie get a note from me 
last night? It was written on pink paper.’ 
“TI guess she must have got it.” said Robby, 
**eause when she came down to. break- 
fast this morning, her hair was dove up in 
pink curl papers.” —arper’s Bazar. 


The venerable Dr. Peabody, of Harvard, 
is noted for his benevolence. One warm 
day in summer he was coming into Boston 
from Cambridge. He had just left the 
horse-car, and was hurriedly turning the 
sharp corner near the Revere House, when 
he came near colliding with an old gentle- 
man. The elderly-looking individual stood 
with his hat off, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow, but he held his hat in such 
a position as to give the appearance that 
he was begging. Dr. Peabody, seeing 
only the hat, dropped a quarter into it with 
his customary kind remark. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who was holding the hat, 
put the quarter into his pocket. solemnly 
thanked Dr. Peabody and passed on. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. 1t requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
THOMAS CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” MRs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the hest remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
‘only by 6. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


; We wish to call attention to 
LP D> the fact that our combination 
:* Suits, both Cottoa and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. I'he Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 








Ladics desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 
178 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 


Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, | 


Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Optnions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashbtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Satfrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Chenev. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leatlets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suttrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


| teaching her patients how to make use 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Oftice and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wedne sday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction consist 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

Dor Conran of Lactwietcecccccccccccecccvccce & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance).....ceceeeecees 225.00 
MatriculatioP ee (Yearly) ....-s.eeceeeeeeee 5.00 
Demonstrators Fee, payable but once....... »,00 
Material for Dissection, per part ........+6. 5.00 
Gradeaties Vets cccccccsevccsee coascccevesce 30,00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 735 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure’ as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatmenta 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William | 


Curus,. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by 
Clarke. 


Rey. James Freeman 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, No. | 


4 Park Street, Boston, or 80 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 








HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a tull Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work casen- 


tial to a thorough general education and to advanced | 


work in American and English Universities. 
12—20. 
vember. 


Age 
Will open eightcen new single rooms in No- 
For catalogue address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A fall college course for women, with special and | 


preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in | 


Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 








| FULL COLLEGE COURSE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


For 1886. 
Sist YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 
624 Pages. Price, $1.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Bosion. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Bookseilers generally. 


RED CLOVER 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posie 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


Dyspepsia, 


Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave.and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and epring terms. For further information 
address P.ACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

ee opens Oct. Ist.; eeding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Leevures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, — 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
for BOTH SBEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PResipEent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of study 
and the ww fo: graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Abdominal Bands 


For Men, Women and Children. 
PURE LAMBS’ WOOL 


ABDOMINAL BANDS. 


A positive CURE for all bowel troubles and a pre- 
ventive of inflammation, peritonitis and weakness 
common to our climate. 


NOYES BRO.’S, 


Washineton & Summer Sts., 
BUSTON, U. 8S. A. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Boitle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, | 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Addrese 


| & postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 


Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon wil! call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a%@ Telephone number 7232. 








CHOICE OF WORK. 

time when 

self-support 
There are, 


We have not reached the 
girls feel the need of learning 
quite as imperatively as boys. 
however, tens of thousands of our young 
countrywomen who are to-day asking: 
What can I choose for an occupation? 
What shall I take up as a specialty? 

These inquirers belong to all classes, to 
the rich and the poor alike. A large pro- 
portion must earn their own living, and 
must have immediate money returns. ‘To 
are compelled to take the 
first work that offers, from choice 
than from necessity. ‘To such, especially 
in the beginning, a bird in the hand is 
worth five hundred in the bush. A larger 
proportion have near relatives, and pleas- 
ant homes to which they are made wel- 
but they would like to earn some- 


some extent they 


less 


come; 
thing for extra personal expenses, feeling 
the desirability, perhaps, of genteel occu- 
pation as pastime; or they appreciate the 
wisdom of having available means of self- 
They 
contentment if 


support in case of necessity. 
life brighter and fuller of 
they have something pleasant and absorb- 


ing to think about. It has been discov- 
ered by womanhood recently that one’s 
own earnings can buy a thousand times 


more satisfaction than any other money 
that was ever coined or stamped. 

It is fortunate that the first eflorts 
wards a financial independence are exhil- 
arating, that these small earnings are a 
much better tonic than quinine, and that 
they taken by our am- 
bitious girls almost habitually. [t is the 
young women of this class who turn most 
readily to artistic and decorative work, o1 
to literature. Often their first-fruit offer- 
ings amount to little more than piaying at 
an occupation; there no expectation, 
and sometimes but very little desire even, 
of becoming a master workman, 

A smaller class of women, who either 
now or prospectively are rich enough to 
feel very little the pressure for self sup- 
port, are yet desirous to find fitting em- 
ployment. They turn largely to charities ; 
some of them brave sly take up the laboring 
oar in what are supposed to be very ple- 
beian directions. They are heroic examples 
to fortunate women,—girls whose 
mothers have stimulated a wholesome en- 
terprise in the right direction, or older 
women with a foundation of benevolent 
good sense, who would think it much 
grander to break stones at the wayside to 
make a food road, than to spend time in 
piling up the useless, pretty stumbling- 
blocks of luxury in the pathway of the 
weak. 

Our new relations to modern industries 
are adjusting themselves as rapidly and as 
smoothly as could reasonably be expected. 
In each of the above classes, wise women 
intelligently and carefully selectghe call- 
ing which on the whole is best adapted to 
themselves. ‘The least provident step into 
niches whieh need to be filled, and make 
their way into unexpected places with an 


to- 


are beginning to be 


P 
Is 


less 


adroitness and ease which would have 
seemed incredible a few yearsago. A fair 
proportion are found to do their work 


“eenamost as well” as the other sex.while 
a few do it even better and more dexter- 
ously. ‘To all these we ery: **Well done, 
good and faithful.” We are proud of you, 
but go up higher if you can. 

Whatis higher? Itis not crowding into 
the front ranks when you are only third 
or fourth rate in good work or in manifest 
ability, so far as others have the means of 
judging. It is not demanding first-class 
pay for second-class achievement. Going 
up higher is learning to work better, or 
choosing a higher class of work. In both 
of these lines there is still immense room 
for improvement with men, still more with 
women. 

My earnest advice to all young women 
is: ‘*Don’t work for money alone; but, of 
two equally useful and otherwise desirabie 

sallings, always chouse the one whic h will 

pay the best in the long run.” Of two 
‘allings to which you believe you may be 
equally well adapted, always choose the 
one which requires the highest exercise of 
the intellect, or which leads to the best de- 
velopment of the moral nature. The les- 
son, ‘Don’t attempt too much,” has been 
dinned into our ears long enough. Let 
us the lesson. Attempt all you 
dare! Study your own abilities; test them; 
apply them. Set them in a steady pur- 
pose towards the very highest which you 
think you may reasonably hope to attain. 
Failure then will be an honor. Suecess 
then will be almost divine. Modesty is a 
virtue; but too much modesty is a vice. 

“Hitch vour wagon to a star,” and you 
may get drawn up higher. But if you 
hitch it to an underground treadmill, your 
endless round will neither lighten your 
own pathway nor the pathway of other 
women who follow you. ‘Be bold; but 
be not too bold.’ 

ANTOINETTE 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
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too 
Lady Florence Dixie is writing home- 
rule poems in a Nationalist paper, Dublin. 
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, do toward regulating personal relations 


THE 


WHITE CROSS AND VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Mareh number of the 
is especially interesting. It 
account of the Second Annual Meeting of 
the White Cross Society, which was held 
in New York City, Sunday evening, Feb. 
lf, and of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the New York Committee for the Preven- 
tion of State Regulation of Vice, held Feb. 
IG. 

At the former meeting, the church was 
crowded with a congregation composed 
chiefly of the heads of f: unilies. Addresses 
were made by Assis ig! we shop Potter, D. 
3. St. John Roosa, M. Mr. Henry Hi. 
Webster, and Mr. one Met ‘onaughy. 
The annual report was read by the presi- 


Philanthropist 


contains an 


dent. the Rev. B. F. De Costa, D. D., 
showing that great progress has been 
made both in Great Britain and America, 
as well as in other countries. The best 
people in all denominations were taking 
up the work, which was finding its 
way also into the schools and colleges, 
and becoming part of the temperance 
work, as in the ease of the National 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union and 
the Knights of Temperance. The Young 


Men’s Christian Association of New York 
was very active, and had organized a 
branch with nearly 700 members. [It was 


hoped to carry it through all the Assovia- 
tions of the State of New York in the 
of the present vear. ‘Ten White 
Cross tracts had been published, and three 
special papers. 

At the second meeting, addresses were 


made by the president, Mrs. Abby Hopper 
Gibbons, Mr. Anron M,. Powell, Rev. Dr. 
B. F. De Costa, Rev. Dr. A. IL. Lewis, and 
Dr. Emily Blackwell. Letters were read 
from Bishop Potter, Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, Henry J. Wilson, M. P., Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, Rev. J. P. Gladstone, 


Professor James Stuart, M. P., of England, 
Professor Aimé Humbert, of Switzerland, 
and Mme. Klerek, of Holland. 

Mrs. Julin Ward Howe was introduced, 
and after a tribute to Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler. in connection with the work of the 
International Federation, read the follow- 
ing original poem in her honor: 


ONE WOMAN'S DOING, 
She hath done what she could. 
Try her cunning she would, 
Show her weakness, to injure her cause. 
Like a heart that doth break 
On a rock, for love’s sake, 
She falls crushed, at the foot of the haws. 


Writ for one sex alone 
On a tablet of stone, 

The hard statute rules over mankind; 
Does she dream her small thrift 
Shall be mighty to shift 

Its burthen, when she has a mind ? 


Sure the world will laugh loud 
When she cries to the crowd ; 
“Stay, stay, do your evil no more !” 
“Can you stop us?” it says, 
“Mind your housekeeping ways, 
Keep your peace, when the multitudes roar.” 


But as Jesus was mild 
In life’s hubbub so wild, 

And His gentle voice, mystic of birth, 
Persevered with His breath, 
Persevered unto death 

And still sounds to the ends of the earth; 


She thought she would try, 
As the piteous cry 

Of the lost ones assaulted her soul. 
She would say: Brother men, 
Do not wrong them again! 

Ye are part, but ye ruin the whole. 


She would raise her white hand 
Where the passionate stand 
Keeping watch for the prey that they crave ; 
She would ask in God’s name 
They should ponder the shame 
That makes helpless Nature its slave. 


Where beauty falls down, 
Where sex loses her crown, 
Faith and courage to cowardice turn, 
Such a cry she will raise 
As shall show all ablaze 
Heaven's watch tires, that steadfastly burn. 
She will lift the weak heart 
That endures an ill part, 
With the touch of a holy desire ; 
She will stay the false tongue 
With a litany sung 
That shail quicken contrition to tire. 
Her voice ye have heard; 
Men have published her word, 
Saints have greeted her banner unfurled ; 
Now say, under the sun, 
What this woman has done ? 
She has altered the course of the world. 
ADDREss BY DR. EMILY 

Dr. Emily Blackwell said: 

When our committee began its work ten 
years ago, the motive for its action was to 
prevent the disastrous innovation, as we 
considered it, of legislation favoring and 


BLACKWELL. 


encouraging vice. We were not then 
aware of the fact that we have already 


legislation, in all our States, making the 
most extr aordin: ary discrimination in its 
favor. It has already been stated this 
evening that in New York and many other 
States the seducer of a girl of ten can 
plead her consent as a shield from all pen- 
alty. Also that the highest age in any of 
the States, under which the consent of the 
child is held no protection, is twelve vears. 
Moreover in practice, when consent is 
pleaded, the burden of disproof rests with 
the girl, and the evidence required is such 
as would, in the nature of the law, be 
rarely possible. 

This attitude of the law towards girls is 
the more striking when we consider that it 
is an exception, distinctly made, to the 
legal position of minors in every other re- 
spect. 

However great the variety 
and custom as to what law 





of opinion 
may or can 


among adults, there has been and is 
a unanimous consent in fixing an age of 
majority, a period before which the child 
has neither the powers nor responsibility 
of an adult, is recognized as incapable of 
deciding and acting for himself, and is en- 
titled, on account of such disability, to 
legal protection. Thus, in the United States, 
before eighteen, a girl is incapable of con- 
trolling property, making a contract, bind- 
ing herself by any agreement that pledges 
her future. Her consent cannot protect 
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her guardian or trustee from the conse- 
quences of abuse of trust, as she is held 
incapable of fully realizing consequences 
or resisting influence. She cannot, by her 
own consent only, make a legal marriage. 
Yet while thus incapable in the most in- 


significant things of independent judg- 
ment and action, for the purposes of 


vice she is held adult and legally respon- 
sible at the age of ten! Conversely, a man 
cannot legally marry the minor daughter 
of another without his consent, but he may 
legally make her his mistress without it. 
No reason can be urged against the pro- 
tection of the person of minors that does 
not apply with equal force to the protec- 


tion of their property. Such legislation 
simply reflects the view, so frequently 


acted on in practice by those who would 
hesitate to avow it in words, that the virtue 
of a girl is her afYair only—a fair prey to 
anyone who can win it, a treasure to be 
guarded at her own peril, and its loss en- 
tailing a penalty on her alone. 

‘The laws of a country reflect the opin- 
ions and feelings of the people, and can 
only stand while thus supported. So long 
as such laws exist without protest, is not 
every one of us, tacitly, more or less re- 
sponsible for their existence ? 

To put the protection of person on a 
level with that accorded to property would 
be simple justice. But the establishment 
of this principle would help to bring about 
a change in publie opinion in directions in 
which such change is essential. 

We need among men the feeling that 
would make them feel the same sense of 
honor in regard to the person of a child 
that they would toward its property. 

It would seem derogatory to moral sense 
to put purity on a level with property. It 
is nominally regarded as of pre-eminent 

value. Parents would count its loss as a 
greater misfortune to a daughter 
the loss of property or of life. It is a pre- 
supposed absolute requisite in marriage. 

Yet it would mark a great advance in 
practice if personal purity were treated as 
property. and placed upon the same foot- 
ing both in law and feeling. How many 
man who would feel humiliated in his own 
eyes if he stole ten dollars from a girl, or 
used his superior age and experience to 
wheedle her out of some small property, 
would feel no scruple of robbing her of 
what is virtually the capital of her whole 
future life! 

We need such a change of view among 
men as will lead them to carry into these 
personal relations the same sense of honor 
and justice that they exact from each 
other in business relations. 

We need also such a training for girls as 
shall fit them better for the positive self- 
protection which society demands of them. 

It seems to be commonly supposed that 
girls mature earlier than boy s, and acquire 
ata very early age a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in social matters. The fact is 
that at the same age the girl knows much 
less of life, realizes much less the relations 
and consequences of action. 

Her much greater seclusion, the much 
greater reserve observed toward her, in re- 
gard to everything that could initiate her 
inte an acquaintance with the facts of life, 
render her far younger than her brother in 
practical experience. The daughters of 
the rich grow up ina carefully-guarded 
ignorance; they are expected to be shield- 
ed from all necessity for self-protection. 
But the daughters of the poor go early out 
into the world of work, where they are 
surrounded by temptations and influences 
for which their half knowledge and imma- 
ture characters are no match. The mass of 
working women are young. It is girlhood 
that is devoted to outside industry. And 
these young workers are, as a rule, under 
the direction and control of men. ‘They 
rarely find elder women in positions of 
trust and authority which would make 
them their leaders and guides. 

To those who know what children most 
girls of fifteen and sixteen are, despite 
something of maturity in manner and ap- 
pearance, , how little power is developed at 
that age of resisting the current of custom 
and opinion in trifles, even in the wilful or 
headstrong, it seems the most illogical 
cruelty to bestow upon them, as their sole 
legal right, that of consenting to their own 
destruction. ‘To raise the age of protection 
to that at which a girl can independently 
contract a legal marriage, seems such 
simple justice that it would appear that to 
demand it would be to obtain it. 


false views which give rise to the present 
state of things, and We must not be dis- 
couraged if much effort should be needed to 
accomplish it. 

Dr. De Costa presented a tabulated 
statement from documents furnished him 
by Miss Frances E. Willard, concerning 
the legal ‘tage of consent” in the several 
States and Territories, as follows: he 
‘Sage of consent” is ten years in Alabama, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, Florida, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Montana, NewHampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, New Jersey, North | 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, | 


Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming, | 
Rhode Island, and Georgia. The age of 


than | 


) 
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'S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 


twelve years is named in Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, West Virginia, and, until 
recently, Washington Territory. Delaware 
fixes the age at seven years! 





Penvecr.y fitting gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 51 
Temple Place. 

Take Ir tuis Monru.—Spring rapidly ap- 
proaches, and it is important that every one 
should be prepared for the depressing effects of 
the changing season, ‘This is the time to purify 
the blood and strengthen the system, by taking 


Hood's Sarsaparifla, which stands unequalled as 
a spring medicine, and has endorsements of a 
character seldom given any proprietary medicine. 
A book containing statements of the many won- 
derful cures it has accomplished, will be sent 
upon application to C, 1. TLood & Co., Apothe- 
caries, Lowell, Mass. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





NOTICES. 


E. Women’s Club,—Monday, March 15, 4 

Mrs. Il. L. T. Wolcott will read a paper on 
Industries of Women by which They May Gain 
Club tea at 6.30, 


SPLCIAL 





N. 
P.M. 
“The 
an Honorable Livelihood.” 

Sunday Notice.—Women’s Educational and In 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston St., Sunday, March 14, at 
S3P.LM. Speaker: Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson. Sub 
ject: “Ilow Shall We Children?” All 
women invited. 


Save Our 


Association,—Mres. A. I. 
Spaulding will speak in the parlors of the Broadway 
Unitarian Church, Broadway, South Boston, on Sat 
urday, March 15, at53. P.M. Subject: ‘How to Read 
the Bible.” The pou invited, 

Wanted—A young lady to board in the country, 
fifteen miles from Boston, near the R. R. Station. 
‘Terms reasonable. Any one studying or doing busi- 
ness in town would find this a pleasant home. Ref- 
erences required, Address Mrs. H. M. JoNgEs, 
Dover, Masa. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the **PeEcUNIARY AIb System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send tor testimonials, 
HEARNE &.CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N.Y 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery 
march St., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin. 
Ilow to prevent the bands chapping, aud preserve a 
healthful complexion. 


Moral Education 





‘Artists’ Materials and Art Novelties 


But ex- | 
perience shows how de eply rooted are the 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 
84 Washington Street. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues, 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D 
Pepperell, Mass. 


Hs PUBLIC GOOD. 


A NEW TEMPERANGE 
and PROHIBITION PAPER, 


Giving the Points and Facts Concerning 























Political Inconsistencies, 
Prohibition Growth and Arguments, 
Inherent Weakness of the Old Parties, 
Duties of the Citizen in a Free Country, 
Public Morals and Welfare. 


Published Every Thursday, 


At $i-Per Year, 


—BY— 
GEORGE KEMPTON, 
AT NO. 28 SCHOOL STREET. 


j> At retail at Loring’s, Bromfield 8t., or order of 


| your local newsdealer. 


Advertisers 


Will please notice that a NEW eight-page paper like 
THE PUBLIC GOOD, which 
stead of to the oflice, 


govs to the home in- 
and is loaned to neighbors asa 


sample, furnishes the best advertising medium in the 
| 


| State. 


AGENTS 


‘Terms moderate. 
WANTED. for DR.SCOTT'S lwauti- 
ful Electric Soreets. 
s ged yle free to those becoming 
arte sk. quick sales. Territory given 
Satisfaction quaranteed, Addr: 


SR SCOTT. 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 























ART SCHOOL, 


New Stadio Building, 143 Dartmouth Street, 
INSTRUCTORS: 
DENNIS MILLER BUNKER, 


ABBOTT F. GRAVES, 
FREDERICK M. TURNBULL, M,. D. 


Now open, Drawing and Painting, Portrait- 
ure, Life Classes, Artistic Anatomy, Still 
Life, Water Colors, Eyveniug ana Saturday classes, 
Circulars at Art Stores, Apply or address as above, 


FRANK M. COWLES, Manager, 


NEW ENGLAND : 
onservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Tnstru- 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, Theory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; French, 
German and Ttalian Languages ; Oratory ; 
English Branches. Elegant Home, 


Eminent Teachers in Every Department. 
Building all heated by stearn 


MERCY A, BAILEY, 


Organ, 


and lighted by elec 


tricity. Open to visitors week days. 
Tuition: 85, 86, 810, 315 and $20; Board, room, 


ight, heat, elevator, ete., 845 to 875 per term. 


Free Collateral Advantages. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or 


A 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; 


Chorus 


address 


ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


MADAME DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
{25 Tremont S., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 


Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work. 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Fresh Made Butter. 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 


386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK and CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 
inspect our goods. 


Cc. BRICHAM & CO. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE 
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